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|N REPORTING the Parson’s lecture before the ‘‘ Young Men’s Self Culture 

Club,’’ one of the morning papers charged him with being a Transcendentalist. 
How a beardless reporter had discovered sucha defect in the good man’s armor, 
when we of the Sanctum had known him for generations without ever detecting it, 
set us to thinking. Like the fish woman whom Curran called ‘‘ an isosceles tri- 
angle,’’ we were at first carried off our feet. In these decadent times it is not 
polite to charge a public man in print with being an ass, sosuch specious terms as an 
‘‘ isosceles triangle ’’ and a ‘‘ transcendentalist ’’ have become common. 

The Contributor was mad. He arose to defend our absent colleague’s char- 
acter. 

The Contributor. ‘‘It is a disgrace that there is no protection for a man’s good 
name. The Parson a trans — trans — O, well, whatever you call it, itisa disgrace. 
He is no more a transcen — thing—a—me-bob, than | am, and the Lord knows I never 
let one of my notes go to protest. What’s a trans— what do you call it ?— any 
way ?”? 

The Reader. ‘‘ One who believes in transcendentalism.”’ 

The Contributor. ‘‘ That’s it. Now, whodares to defame our Parson? Er— 
ikr— What in the name of common sense is this new ism ?”’ 

The Reader. ‘‘ The spiritual cognoscence of psychological irrefragability, con- 
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nected with concutient ademption of incolumnient spirituality and etherealized con- 
tention of subsultory concretion.”’ 

The Reader put up his guard as though he expected to be struck. The Con- 
tributor’s old face fairly glowed. His chair came down on all four legs and he 
grasped the Reader’s upraised hand. 

The Contributor. ‘‘ A thousand thanks. You have made many things clear to 
me. I once knew a transcendentalist, — only we called him a fool. He has since 
gone crazy, but alack! too late, you have discovered my mistake for me. He lived 
in New York, and he figured out that a post-hole for a fence on Broadway cost, 
as real estate sold, one hundred dollars. Up in Allegany County where he 
was born, good land was worth twenty-five dollars an acre. He conceived the idea 
of digging post-holes in Allegany, where they could be had for a song, and shipping 
them to New York, where a car-load would sell for a small fortune.”’ 

The Reviewer. ‘‘ In good Anglo-Saxon, then, transcendentalism is two holes 
in a sand-bank ; a storm washes away the sand-bank without disturbing the holes.’’ 

The Reader. ‘‘I have always noticed that the people who are forever discuss- 
ing these many isms take themselves more seriously than does any one else. 
They get hold of a lot of stock words and phrases and build up an article around 
them, which, when torn apart and reduced to good, old fashioned United States, con- 
tains but one single every-day idea. Our dictionaries grow year by year in bulk 
because of the thankless tasks its compilers undertake in clearing up and making 
plain a lot of this stilted bosh. When | read that some short-haired woman is going 
to lecture on transcendentalism or empiricism, | wonder how big an audience she 
would draw if she advertised to speak on ‘ The Absurdity of Experience,’ on the one 
hand, or ‘ The Value of Experience,’ on the other. In the case of the Parson, the 
callow reporter no doubt meant to be complimentary, or at the worst, to say that the 
preacher talked over the heads of his audience. There is nothing more serious in 
these weak-minded isms than in Curran’s iscsceles triangle.’’ : 


O THE average man all this vain striving after the ‘‘ thingness of the here’’ and 
‘*the whichness of the where ’’ is supremely laughable. It is but just one re- 
move from the madhouse. A world-renowned theosophist dined with us one night. 
We were all ‘‘ average men and women’’ at the table except himself, and we were 
as curious as children to know what he knew. The General, who was something of 
an Oriental scholar and had been in charge of the British-Palestine Exploration Ex- 
pedition, expressed his polite though undisguised astonishment at some of the 
statements made by our guest. When cornered as to his authorities the theosophist 
at last cited the cuneiform inscriptions. 

‘*But surely not from any of the cuneiform inscriptions that have been re- 
corded.’’ And the old General arose from the table to take down some ponderous 
reports. 

‘*O, no, not from the Persian or Assyrian inscriptions.”’ 

‘* What, then ?’’ And the old man replaced the tome, his face all alight with 
the thought that the theosophist had discovered some unknown people that used 
the famous wedge-shaped characters. 

‘‘From the cuneiform inscriptions of the temples of the Aztecs,’’ replied the 
high priest of theosophy triumphantly. 
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There was a stillness of death about the table. The General’s face was a 
study, but our guest was mighty in the double-riveted armor of his own ignorance. 

‘‘ Theosophy is all wise, all powerful,’’ he went on. 

‘‘ But is it practical ?’’ some one timidly suggested. ‘‘ Can it build a Brooklyn 
Bridge, or make known the law of repulsion ?”’ 

‘Practical ?’? he sneered. ‘‘ What are the triumphs of the material in the light 
of the fact that we know where we came from and where we are going to ?”’ 

‘* Nothing,’’ we admitted in one voice. 

** And do you know ?”’ 

‘| do, but | am one of the elect.”’ 

We did not embarrass him by asking vulgar questions, we were fearful he would 
refer us to the cuneiform inscriptions of the Esquimaux. 

The other evening the Parson and I heard a female adept in theosophy —a 
Russian Countess — lecture on death and what comes after. She outlined cleverly 
enough the seven stages through which the soul would pass after death. She said 
that cremation was the only humane manner of disposing of the earthly body. From 
the moment the body was consumed the astral body was released, whereas if ordinary 
burial took place, the soul had to remain until the body was decayed. She proved 
conclusively that a man who committed suicide did not deliver himself from his 
troubles. The soul was condemned to remain on earth and work out its own salva- 
tion. It suffered hunger and thirst and the real temptations of the flesh. It - 
attached itself to weak-minded persons, who became what is styled mediums, in 
order to inhale the aroma of their dinners and participate in the essence of their 
pleasures. In payment for these privileges it aided the medium in his or her table 
rappings and chair knockings. Naturally the thought took possession of us that the 
wandering, condemned soul showed very bad taste in its choice of victims. If they 
wish to smell good dinners, why do they not attach themselves to Chauncey Depew 
or one of a dozen bon vivants that we could name. And all the authority our 
countess could give for her remarkable scheme of after death was two cases re- 
corded by W. T. Stead in his Review of Reviews of the sensations of two men coming 
back to life, one of whom was nearly frozen to death and the other nearly drowned. 
In our minds, the only difference between the lecturer and an old inmate of a mad- 
house who labored under the agreeable hallucination that she was Queen Victoria 
was, that in one case the people did not smile and in the other they did. 

The Reviewer. ‘‘ Her logic was not half as clever, yet fully as absurd as the 
verdict of a Mohammedan court of ‘ homicide by an intermediate cause.’ You re- 
member the case of the young man of the Island of Cos in the 42gean Sea who was 
desperately in love with a girl of Stanchis and sought to marry her. His proposals 
were rejected. in consequence he took poison. The Turkish police arrested the 
father of the obdurate fair one, and tried him for culpable homicide. ‘If the 
accused,’ argued they, with much gravity, ‘had not had a daughter, the deceased 
would not have fallen in love ; consequently, he would not have been disappointed; 
consequently, he would not have swallowed poison ; consequently, he would not 
have died ;— but the accused had a daughter, the deceased had fallen in love,— and 
so on.’ Upon all these counts he was called upon to pay the price of the young 
man’s life; and this, being fixed at the sum of eighty piastres, was accordingly 
exacted.’’ 
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The Occasional Visitor. ‘‘ 1 have noted that these clever spirit mediums who 
can make chairs and miscellaneous furniture dance a hornpipe always call in a very 
material drayman when they want to move the piano.”’ 

The Contributor. ‘‘ That’s simple; the spirit was willing but the flesh was 
weak,”’ 

The Artist. ‘‘ However absurd the Countess’s explanation of the how of a 
medium’s powers, it may be true, nevertheless. You recollect the Frenchman 
who asked an Irish medium to produce the spirit of Voltaire. Voltaire came forth, 
much to his admirer’s delight. It was Voltaire complete in every detail. The 
Frenchman began an animated conversation in their native tongue. The shade did 
not respond. At last the Frenchman grew exasperated and turned to the medium. 

‘« «Not can ze great Voltaire converse ?’ 

** «Ov course he can, yez heathin, if ye will stop that furrin’ lingo and talk 
good English. Do yez take him for a frog-eater?’ 

‘It occurred to me that the medium was rather to be pitied than laughed at. 
Her silent partner, the suicide, according to the Countess’s theory, had not learned 
French before he took his own life. it was not the medium’s fault that in the spirit 
lottery she had not drawn a linguist.’’ 

The Poet. ‘*‘It occurs to me that the Circle has been housed too long in the 
city. It has become hypercritical. A season at the summer resorts would put new 
blood and kindlier feelings into it. For one, 1 take the train tomorrow for Castle 
Crags. | bid you, my good fellow mystics, good-day.’’ 

As the Poet passed through the Office Boy’s sanctum he was arrested with a 
defiant, ‘‘ Say !’’ 

There was no help for it and no rescue possible. ‘‘ Well ?’’ answered the Poet 
tenatively. ; 

** Are you de Editor ?”’ 

The Poet’s modest explanation was unheeded. 

‘*] brung up a poem here two weeks ago on ‘ The Cooing Dove.’ | want ter 
know why it has not been brung out. I’m no tenderfoot, der you see, an’ if that 
‘ere poem don’t see light in next month’s OVERLAND, there ’Il be trouble. You 
sabe! 1 don’t forget faces and I’ve yourn spotted. Yo’ll miss about twelve feet 
of that yellow alfalfa yer so all fired proud of. Now does ‘ The Cooing Dove’ go, or 
ain’t | no poet ?”’ 

The Poet gave his word that ‘‘ The Cooing Dove ’’ would coo in large pica, and 
thanked heaven that he was leaving for Castle Crags. Whereupon it was at once 
deemed best that the Editor should recuperate at Napa Soda instanter. 

The Office Boy. ‘* Proof.’’ 
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THE APPROACH TO STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


THE GOOD ROADS MOVEMENT 
AND THE CALIFORNIA BUREAU OF HIGHWAYS. 


a5 / N THE United States, the problem 
of road construction comprehends 
many features of world-wide impor- 
tance. Prominentamong these is the 
enormous area to be traversed, with 
its great diversity of topography and 
climate. This great area presents 
at once the gigantic problem of de- 
vising a road system commensurate with 
it. Thesystem must be adequate to the 
physical demands upon it, proportionate 
to the fiscal strength of the various com- 
munities, and sufficient in all its bearings 
to meet, not only present requirements, 
but the wants of a future generation in 
a rapidly growing empire. It is a prob- 
lem calling for the highest engineering 
science, the greatest financial skill, and 
the best legislative sagacity of an intelli- 
gent people. 
lhe subject of convict labor is involved 
in road-building in many of the States ; 
the question of taxation is an intricate 
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one; the struggle between the still un- 
conquered problem of local administra- 
tion and old methods, against the reforms 
of modern progress, the centralization of 
power, and the economies and science of 
a thorough organization and management 
on a large scale from a systematized 
head ; all these are questions of univer- 
sal interest for comparison in every por- 
tion of this, now, road-building nation. 
Road construction in the United States 
was taken up by the founders of our 
national government in the second term 
of Thomas Jefferson’s administration. 
Next to the tariff it was one of the most 
important subjects under the considera- 
tion of Congress. On March 9, 1806, a 
commission. was appointed for the con- 
struction of a national highway, known 
as the ‘*‘ Cumberland Road,’’ from Cum- 
berland, Maryland, westward to the 
Ohio River. This was soon followed by 
provisions for the extension of this road 
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Photo by Watkins. 
A TYPICAL CALIFORNIA MOUNTAIN ROAD 


as far west as Illinois, and for the con- 
struction of other national roads running 
north and south. The construction of 
highways was thus fostered by the high- 
est governmental power for two pur- 
poses ; to bind the people together by in- 
terstate communication, and to furnish 
roads built with the highest engineering 


skill as models for the building of the 
local roads of each State. 


Photo by the Bureau of Highways 
MOUNTAIN ROAD AND BRIDGE ACROSS THE TUOLUMNE 
RIVER. LARGELY USED FOR HAULING SUPPLIES TO 
MINING CAMPS AND SMALL MOUNTAIN TOWNS. 


This is the trend of governmental re- 
form in road-methods today. The evo- 
lution of road administration is slowly, 
but surely, towards a central manage- 
ment, through a State Bureau of High- 
ways. 

Only through organization and cen- 


tralization of power, do we secure the 
highest exhibitions of inteilect and the 
best economical results, whether it be in 
road building, or any other branch of 
human industry. 

New York, New Jersey, and Ohio, are 
working out the problem actively, 


Photo by the Bureau of Highways. 
ROAD IN MARIPOSA GROVE. 


through their road improvement organi- 
zations. Massachusetts already has its 
State Bureau of Highways and a State 
road system, while California is rapidly 
nearing the same goal of perfection in 
road-building methods. Connecticut and 
Vermont also have their State Highway 
Commissions, and Good Roads Associa- 
tions are industriously at work in the 
States of Tennessee, lowa, Indiana, 
Maryland, Missouri, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Florida. 


Photo by the Bureau of Highways. 
4 BAD ROAD IN TUOLUMNE COUNTY. MAIN ROAD BETWEEN 
STOCKTON, KNIGHT'S FERRY AND THE 
YOSEMITE VALLEY. 
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THE SHIFT FOR THE STONE CRUSHER FOLSOM PRISON. 


Massachusetts may be called the 
‘“‘father’’ of the State road system ; it 
is, perhaps, the farthest advanced in the 
organization of its permanent highway 
commission, To the State of California, 
however, and to the work of its experi- 
mental Bureau of Highways, the eyes of 
all the road-builders and of people inter- 
ested in road improvement in every State, 
are at present turning. For this there 
are two reasons, of national interest :— 

First. Owing to California’s vast area, 
with its topographical and climatic vari- 
ations, there is comprehended within its 
boundaries and under the operation of 
one road system, every peculiarity of 
road-building to be found in any portion 
of the United States. Here are moun- 
tains, valleys, bays, rivers, cafons, 
plains, table-lands, and deserts, bogs, 
swamps, and quagmires, sun, rain, and 
snow, localities of greatest, as well as of 
smallest, rain-fall in the United States, 
regions of perennial flowers and perpetual 


snows. In California every day of the 
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year, snow and roses are found not far 


apart. The solution of all these features 
of road-building, therefore, will furnish 
instruction for similar work in every State 
in the Union. The Highway Acts of 
other States will, doubtless, be modeled 
upon what California adopts when her 
Legislature takes final action next win- 
ter. 

Second. Her application of convict 
labor to road-building has a national value. 
In this matter California is a step in ad- 
vance of every other State, even of 
Massachusetts. Her present method of 
taxation is another subject of considera- 
tion. It will serve as a basis of instruc- 
tion to States farther east, when it has 
been finally systematized. 

California has an area of 157,800 square 
miles, approximately eight hundred miles 
in length, by nearly three hundred miles 
in width. The Pacific Ocean coast line 
covers nearly 1,200 miles. If California 
were laid down upon the map of the 
Eastern States,’ it would reach from 
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THE STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSIONERS, 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA. 


nearly one hundred miles north of New 
York City, to Savannah, including all of 
New Jersey and Delaware, part of New 
York, half of Pennsylvania, nearly ail of 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, anda portion of Georgia. 
It is three-quarters as large as the whole 
of France. lf laid down upon the map 
of Europe, it would cover half of Spain, 


half of Portugal, extending across the 
Mediterranean Sea and absorbing a large 
portion of Morocco and Algeria, in Africa. 

The principal industries of California 
are those requiring the use of the roads 
for the transportation of their products,— 
horticulture, agriculture, lumbering, and 


mining, — although San Francisco is the 
seventh city in the United States in man- 
ufactures. The cost of hauling these 
products over the roads, either in gather- 
ing the crops or in their transportation to 
market, is a material factor in their valu- 
ation. 

It is easy to show the value of + sys- 
tem ot good roads to the State, 1d 
whether it pays or not, by figuring e 
number of loads a certain number of 
horses can haul per day over a bad road, 
and their hauling power over the same 
road after it has been put in first-class 
condition. Increasing the productive 
capacity of a horse in hauling power en- 
hances the value of the animal, and pro- 


portionately, appreciates the value of all 
other property in the State. 

For instance, a farmer in Sonoma 
County had a wood ranch reached from 
the town of Petaluma by a road com- 
posed of adobe and sand. In winter, the 
adobe portion of the road was almost im- 
passable, on account of the mud, while 
in summer, the sandy portion was ina 
like condition from the deep sand. In 
hauling wood over this road to Petaluma 
for shipment to the San Francisco mar- 
ket, a team of four horses was required 
to haul one cord of wood a day over the 
distance. This road was improved by 
money obtained from the sale of bonds. 
The farmer then found that over the 
improved road two horses could haul the 
same distance, one and one-half cords to 
the load, making two trips daily. The 
old ratio with the bad road, therefore, 
was one-fourth cord hauled per horse per 
day, while with the improved road, the 
ratio was one and one-half cords per 
horse per day, or the hauling power of 
each horse increased six times. Imagine 
the vast saving in labor of both horses 
and men, to say nothing of wear and 
tear on harness and wagons, in the trans- 
portation of the vast products of the 
State, calculated upon this ratio. The 
saving in cost to the property owners 
using the roads would more than offset 
the cost of taxation for the construction 
and maintenance of good roads, to say 
nothing of the consequent appreciation 
in the value of property. 

The Washington Department of Road 
Inquiry recently sent oui ten thousand 
letters, calling for statistics on the cost 
of wagon transportation. Replies came 
from twelve hundred counties, giving the 
average distanc auled, average load, 
and the aver. ¢ t per ton for the en- 
tire haul. Thec  ilation showed the 
averages for the e1 ‘e United States, as 
follows :— 
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HIS EXCELLENCY GOVERNOR JAMES H. BUDD OF CALIFORNIA. 


Average haul ......... Manas 12 miles 
Average load, 2 horses ........... 2,002 pounds 
Average cost of hauling ..25 cents per ton per mile 
Average cost per ' id over the whole trip. . $3 00 


The total cost of wagon transportation 
in the United States, for 1894, is esti- 
mated at close to $900,000,000. Of this, 
owing to the bad conc n of the roads, 
it isestimated that sixty p cent is loss ; 
in other words, if the country roads had 
been in the condition they should be in, 
a saving in actual money for wagon 
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transportation would have been effected 
to the people of the United States of over 
$500 900,000. In the State of California 
it estimated by the Bureau of High- 
w. ,S that the hauling for 1894 cost $60,- 
000,000, of which $36,000,000 could have 
been saved, had the roads been in proper 
condition. 

The importance of good roacs in Cali- 
fornia is accentuated by the long hauls. 
The average distance is twenty-four 
miles, while there are points three hun- 
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dred or four hundred miles from a rail- 
road station. In New Jersey, no point 
is over seven miles from a railroad sta- 
tion, and the average haul is not over 
three miles. 

The Department of Road Inquiry re- 
cently sent out the following letter, with 
a view to enlisting superintendents, 
teachers, and pupils of country schools, 
in the movement for road improvement 
throughout the United States: — 


OFFICE OF ROAD INQUIR ¥, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2, 1896. 

HON. WILLIAM W. HARRIS, Commissioner 
of Education, 

Dear Sir:—If your supervision extends to 
country schools, you will naturally feel a deep 
interest in the improvement of country roads, 
and | shall take leave to solicit your cooperation 
in devising some practicable method of bringing 
the aid of teachers and pupils into the campaign 
for road improvement, which is now so happily 
opened all over the country. 

| send you a copy of Circular No. 17 of this 
oftice and of a letter addressed to Members of Con- 
gress which is being widely and enthusiastically 
responded to by them. On pages four and five 
of the circular you will find a suggestion which 
points toward what might be done in schools, if 


a proper interest in the subject were engendered. 
It occurs to me, that not only might a moderate 
amount of primary instruction in road-making be 
given in the common schools, but a valuable 
practical application might be made of such in- 
struction. 

The great want of the country roads is daily 
care, and such care would be extremely costly 
under the present methods of road work, but the 
roads of the country are actually patrolled twice 
a day by schoolboys old enough to give the ne- 
cessary attention to throwing out stones, open- 
ing ditches and sluices, draining off storm water, 
filling ruts and holes, etc., etc., and giving no- 
tice to the proper authorities of anything need- 
ing prompt attention on their part. If junior 
road leagues for this purpose were organized in 
the school districts and a few light, handy tools 
kept at the school houses, and perhaps prizes 
offered in each township for the best service ren- 
dered, very great practical benefit to the present 
roads would. result at little or mo cost, while train- 
ing up a generation of better road builders for the 
future. Country teachers would naturally take 
great interest in this work and any improvement 
in roads would, of course, be a benefit to the 
schools. In the localities in New Jersey where 
roads have been generally improved, the country 
schools have recaptured inany scholars who had 
been driven to city schools, and who came in on 
bicycles from miles around. 

My object in asking you for a list of the State 
Superintendents of Schools, was to enable me to 
bring this matter to their attention, and if pos- 
sible, to have it favorably presented to the Na- 
tional convention of teachers to be held this 
summer. Before doing this, 1 shall be glad to 
have any suggestion from you upon the sub- 
— Very respectfully, 

(Signed) ROY STONE, 
Special Agent and Engineer. 


The maintenance of a high average of 
intelligence among the people of Califor- 
nia is assured by the elaborate educa- 
tional system. The intellectual devel- 
opment of the people will be sure to de- 
mand better and better roads, as they 
will require continued improvement; in 
all other accompaniments of a progres- 
sive civilization. No State can boast ot 
more or better schools, than California. 
Two of her universities are in the front 
rank with the great universities of the 
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GENERAL ROY STONE, 
CHIEF OF U. S. DEPARTMENT OF ROAD INQUIRY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


world, the University of California, at 
Berkeley, and the Stanford University, 
at Stanford. The noble plan upon which 
all the details of the Stanford University 
are laid out, is typified by the grand 
driveway of the main entrance, and the 
good roads by which the grounds are 
traversed and surrounded. 

One of the Highway Commissioners, 
Mr. J. L. Maude, has already lectured 
before the students at the Stanford Uni- 
versity, on the subject of Road Improve- 
ment, and will address them again next 
year. He will also lecture at Berkeley 
on this subject. He urges instruction in 
road making and maintenance as part of 
the training of teachers at the State Nor- 
mal Schools, in order that it may be 
taught in the schools of the State. 

Of the 157,800 square miles in Cali- 
fornia, about one half, or fifty million 
acres, is arable land. At present, only 
ten million acres of this vast territory 
are under cultivation. The rest of this 
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arable land will be thrown under culti- 
vation, mostly under irrigation methods, 
as fast as the requirements of the popu- 
lation demand. The irrigation system 
of the State is the most extensive in 
America. It is estimated that under this 
method of cultivation California is capa- 
ble of supporting a population of forty 
million people. In addition to the lands 
suitable for culivation, California pos- 
sesses vast tracts of timber land, upon 
which is growing the finest timber in the 
world. All of this also has to be trans- 
ported over the wagon roads. What 
then, must be the tremendous demands 
upon the road system of such an empire 
and such a population as this State will 
develop in the natural course of its or- 
dinary and steady growth ? 

The mileage of California roads makes 
a favorable comparison with the greatest 
road system the world has ever seen 
under one management, that of the Ro- 
man Empire. When the constructive 
and administrative methods have become 
systematized upon a scientific basis, her 
mileage will increase ; perhaps it will 
exceed that of Rome within the life of 
the present generation. 

The existing roads of California cover 
about forty thousand miles. The mili- 
tary and commercial road system of the 
Roman Empire covered 52,964 miles, 
according to the survey made under An- 
tonius Pius, in 138-61 A.D. At the 
zenith of her power, twenty-nine supe- 
rior roads centered at Rome, some of them 
extending into Spain, Gaul, Illyria, 
France, also Asia Minor, Pontus, the 
East, Egypt, Africa, and Britain. The 
Roman Empire was divided into 11 dis- 
tricts, of 113 provinces, united by 372 
great roads. The construction of this 
great road system, covered a period of 
more than three hundred years. It be- 
gan with the principal main road in 
Italy, the Appian Way, commenced by 
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Appius Claudius Caecus in 312 B. C. 


This road extended from Capua (120 miles 
from Rome) to Brundisium, 320 miles. 
It was completed in the year 30 B. C., 
requiring 292 years to build this one 
road. The Appian Way was thirty-two 
to thirty-six feet wide ; the center, six- 
teen feet wide, was reserved for infantry, 
with side-tracks, eight feet each, for 
horses and vehicles. 

The characteristic feature of the Ro- 
man roads was their straightness ; they 
never turned aside for obstacles. The 
roads were built of solid rock, the road- 
bed being excavated four feet deep and 
filled up with layers of stone of varying 
sizes. The first layer was hewn and 
fitted together by hand, the interstices 
filled up with pozzuolana earth, a vol- 
canic ash solidified like cement. These 
roadways were laid to last forever. Many 
of them are to be found in France, Ger- 
many, and England, to this day. The 
old locations remain. Where the sur- 


faces have worn away, the foundations 
are still there. 

One of the earliest evidences of civ- 
ilization among the ancients in all coun- 
tries, has been the development of sys- 
tems of good roads. The Bible speaks 
of the highway from Egypt into Assyria, 
more than a thousand years before 
Christ. The construction of the great 
pyramid of Gizeh, by Cheops, King of 
Egypt, was preceded by the building of 
a polished stone highway twelve miles 
long, from the stone quarries of the Nile, 
to the site of the pyramid. It took 
100,000 men ten years to build this levi- 
athan highway, over which were to be 
transported the enormous stones for the 
pyramid. Some of these stones were so 
large that it took two thousand men to 
move them over the smooth surface of 
this rock roadway. 

The Carthaginians early became a 
nation of road-builders. It is probable 
that, from them the Romans took their 
first lessons in the art. The Moguls of 
India traveled over excellent roads. The 
Empire of Peru, at the time of the Span- 
ish Conquest, was traversed by roads 
built by the Incas, whose construction 
would be regarded in our day, as won- 
derful feats of engineering skill. A Span- 
ish writer says, of the great road from 
Quito to Cuzco :— 

1 believe that in all the history of man, there 
has been no account of such grandeur as is to be 
seen in this road, which passes over deep valleys 
and lofty mountains, by snowy heights, over 
falls of water, through live rocks, and along the 
edges of furious torrents; through the living 
rock cut; along the river banks supported by 
walls; in the snowy heights with steps and rest- 
ing places ; in all parts ten paces wide, clean- 
swept, clear of stones, and at intervals, post- 
houses and store-houses and temples of the Sun. 


With the exodus of the Romans from 
Britain, however, came the neglect of 
road-building. Little attention was paid 
to it, until during the reign of Charles II. 








about 1672, when a desultory attempt 
was made towards improvement of the 
roads. No marked advance took place 
in this direction, until 1798 to 1830, when 
over twenty-five thousand miles of roads 
were constructed in England by John 
MacAdam, under the supervision of the 
English government. It is from this 
great engineer that we derive the term 
‘*« macadam,”’ in use in this country. 

The theory of the Scotch Engineer 
Telford, who also operated in England, 
was a modification of the Roman method 
of filling up the road-bed several feet 
deep, with solid rock. Telford used a 
rock foundation of lesser depth. Mac 
Adam’s method, however, is a radical de- 
parture from the Roman. It consisted of 
a shallow surface layer of fine stone, or 
crushed rock, usually laid upon either a 
shallow foundation of small stone, or upon 
the earth itself. 

The principal Roman roads in England 
were : 

1. Watling Street; named from Vitellianus, 
who is supposed to have constructed it. The 
Britons called him Guetalin. (From Kent, by way 
of London, to Cardigan Bay.) 

2. Ikeneld, or Ikenild Street; from its begin- 
ning among the Iceni. (From St. David’s, in 
Wales, by way of Birmingham, Derby, and 
York, to Tynemouth. ) 

3. Fosse, or Fosse Way; from its being de- 
fended by a fosse on both sides. (From Corn- 
wall to Linco!n.) 

4. Ermin Street; from Irmunsul, a German 
name under which the German ancestors wor- 
shiped Mercury. (From St. David’s to South- 
ampton.) 

The Roman plan of straight roads 
would not be practicable in California, 
owing to the irregular topography of the 
surface. Nor has the deep rock founda- 
tion system been adopted by modern 
nations. A revolution is, however, be- 
ing worked out in the road methods of 
California, as it is in others of the United 
States. This revolution is along two 


lines, —in the physical methods of road 
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construction, and in legislative and admin- 
istrative methods. 

It is not so much in California, a ques- 
tion of physical obstacles to be sur- 
mounted, as it is a question of govern- 
mental control and the method of taxation; 
whether it shall be a State, county, town- 
ship, or district system, and what the 
system of management and taxation shall 
be. The physical questions are easily 
solved, when the legislative are decided. 
Therefore it is that the present educa- 
tional campaign is being prosecuted in 
California, by the State Bureau of High- 
ways. 

At present, there exists in this State, 
no general road system. It is only with- 
in the past two years that the people of 
the State, as a whole, have begun to 
consider .their roads from the standpoint 
of a system, or in fact, to give much at- 
tention to the roads. Since the begin- 
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ning of the growth of the State, dating 
from about 1850, roads have been a sec- 
ondary consideration in the mind of the 
Californian. The great rush for gold 
was the all-absorbing topic. The road 
was laid out as chance would have it, a 
dim trail across the dusty plain, worn 
into a path by the passage of hasty trav- 
elers seeking the easiest route to some 
distant point, winding along the sides of 
mountain canons, following the dry beds 
of erstwhile mountain torrents, or blazed 
through the woods by the ax of the pio- 
neer. Then came the period of wheat- 
growing, and after it, horticulture. With 
the growth of the urban communities, and 
the more intense cultivation rendered 
necessary by the subsidence of the 
booms in former lines of industry, the 
necessity for rural transportation and a 
better means of communication made it- 
self felt. Then came the bicycle. To 
the bicycle and to the wheelmen’s organ- 
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izations, more than to any other one 
cause, is due the awakening which has 
taken place in the art of road-building in 
California. 

In 1889, Mr. J. L. Maude, a civil engi- 
neer of Riverside, noticing the increasing 
interest taken in good roads in the East- 
ern States, drew up a bill for remedial 
road measures. He endeavored to secure 
the introduction of his bill in the Legis- 
latures of 1889 and 1891, without success. 
In 1893, he attended the entire session of 
the Legislature, appearing before differ- 
ent committees, asking for remedial legis- 
lation. He secured the co-operation of 
J. A. Woodson, of the Sacramento Record- 
Union, and R. C. Irvine, President of the 
Sacramento Humane Society. 

The first Good Roads Convention was 
held at Sacramento in September, 1893, 
called by the Sacramento Humane So- 
ciety. The movement had the coopera- 
tion of Governor Markham, who referred 
to the subject in his last annual message, 
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as one of the most important topics under 
his consideration. The Convention met 
in the Senate Chamber, at the Capitol 
Building. This Convention adjourned to 
meet in San Francisco in 1894, when it 
was decided to convene again during the 
session of the Legislature, in Sacramento, 
in 1895. 

During the interim much work in the 
good roads cause had been done in many 
ways. The wheelmen’s organizations 
were actively stirring up the subject. 
General Roy Stone, of the present De- 
partment of Road Inquiry, at Washing- 
ton, the League of American Wheelmen, 
and others were agitating the question 
throughout the United States. National 
road conventions were held in Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, and Asbury 
Park, New Jersey. A Good Roads Con- 


gress was held at the Columbian Expo- 
sition ; the National Good Roads League 
was formed, also State Leagues in many 


States. A list of these will be given in 
the continuation of this article. 

When the Convention met in Sacra- 
mento, in February, 1895, it was opened 
with an address from Governor Budd. 
He expressed his warmest approval and 
gave assurance of his hearty cooperation 
in the work. Governor Budd has con- 
tinued to be one of the strongest advo- 
cates of road improvement in this State. 
The convention was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the wheelmen, technical so- 
cieties, educational institutions, Boards 
of Supervisors, commercial bodies, news- 
paper editors, and prominent people from 
all parts of the State of California. Res- 
olutions were adopted, which resulted in 
the passage of the Act creating the pres- 
ent Bureau of Highways, approved March 
27, 1895. 

By this Act, an appropriation of thirty- 
one thousand dollars was made for the 
expenses of the Bureau, to cover the 
period of two years, or until the meeting 
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of the next Legislature, in 1897. Theim- 
portant features of this Act are set forth 
in Section Three, which outlines and gives 
a Clear idea of the real purposes for which 
this Bureau was created. This Section 
is given in full, as it is of interest to those 
States which are now contemplating 
the establishment of similar highway 
bureaus :— 


Sec. 3. Among the duties of the Bureau of 
Highways shall be, to gather from each county 
in the State statistics showing the total mileage 
of highways, their condition of improvement, the 
condition of the titles to the right of way, the 
method of obtaining title and of keeping the 
records thereof, the method of procedure in grant- 
ing, closing, and altering roads, and the manner 
of preserving the records of the same, the man- 
ner in which roads are constructed and main- 
tained, the manner of payment for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads, the manner in 
which the accounts pertaining to the same are 
kept, the manner in which money for highway 
purposes is raised, the amount expended in the 
past ten years for highway purposes, with the 
rate of taxation on one hundred dollars that is 
apportioned to the Road Fund. 

It shall inquire into the topographical and geo- 
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logical features of each county, and more particu- 
larly with reference to the accessibility of water 
for road-sprinkling purposes, and stone quarries, 
deposits of gravel, bituminous rock, sand, adobe, 
or any other materials suitable for road-making 
purposes. 

It shall ascertain all laws, now in force in this 
State, appertaining to the highways, and shall 
segregate all such as in the judgment of the 
members of the Bureau are ineffective or obso- 
lete, from such as are effective. 

Inquiry shall be made into what laws and 
methods are in use in other States, in regard to 
road matters, and an abstract shall be made of 
such as are best adapted to the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

It shall prepare such cross sections of roads, 
plans for draining or watering of roads, and for 
culverts, small bridges, and road appliances, as 
may be deemed expedient. It shall prepare such 
blank forms as may be necessary to systemize 
all Acts pertaining to the highways, and shall, 
furthermore, make any other inquiries in matters 
regarding highway improvement as will be of 
interest or benefit to the objects of the said Bu- 
reau. 

Information and advice shall be furnished by 
the Bureau of Highways, on matters connected 
with the highway improvement and kindred sub- 
jects, at any and all times, to all county officials, 
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or others connected with the highways, who may 
apply for the same, and any and all such infor- 
mation shall be furnished free of charge. 

It shall receive orders for road material, to be 
prepared at the State Prisons, and shall forward 
the same to the governing body of the prisons, 
and in case the orders exceed the rate of supply, 
shall make an equitable distribution of the 
product. 

The principal work of-this Bureau, 
therefore, is an educational one. The 
exception to this is the matter of the 
rock crushing plant at the Folsom Pen- 
itentiary, which will be further explained 
in Part- Second of this article. Here, a 
practical work has been placed in the 
hands ofJ the Bureau, which is resulting 
in immediate, visible benefit to the 
State. 

In the matter of bridges, there is a 
curious feature of the California law, ap- 
parently inserted in the interest of the 
builders of iron bridges. The law, as it 
now reads, requires the supervisors, 
whenever they wish to erect a bridge, to 
advertise tor bids, accompanied by plans, 
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‘‘strain sheets,’’ and specifications. They 
cannot advertise for the best set of plans, 
then adopt the plans and call for bids on 
them. Consequently, there is no means 
of comparison between the bids. 

In the case of the bridge across the St. 
Helena River, in Napa County, a bid 
was submitted by an old stone cutter, 
who learned his trade of stone cutting 
and bridge building in Germany, of 
$14,500 for a stone bridge. This was 
$7,500 lower than the lowest bid for a 
steel bridge. A stone bridge possesses 
many advantages over bridges of wood 
or iron. While the life of the latter is 


limited, a stone bridge, properly con- 
structed, will last practically forever. 
The bid was awarded for the stone bridge. 
Violent opposition was aroused and all 
bids were rejected on the ground that no 
‘*strain sheets’’ had been submitted 
with the bid for the stone bridge. 


Strain 
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sheets with a stone bridge are a practical 
impossibility, as there are no strains to be 
calculated upon. However, this enter- 
prising contractor employed an engineer 
and actually submitted at the next bid 
what purported to be a set of ‘‘ strain 
sheets,” and he again secured the contract. 

This bridge has four piers, with a rock 
foundation at only one corner of one of 
these piers. For the remaining piers 
caissons were sunk. In the bottom of 
the caisson, twelve to twenty feet below 
the bed of the stream, piling was driven. 
The space above was filled up with rock 
and cement. Thus a solid foundation 
was secured for the bridge piers. Dire 
failure was predicted for this bridge. 
During its construction, however, there 
came the heaviest flood ever known in 
this river. A cloud-burst buried the 
bridge out of sight under the torrent. 
When the water subsided, there was the 
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bridge; it had firmly withstood a test 


that would have swept away a bridge of 
any other construction. 

This bridge has three fifty foot spans, 
is two hundred feet over all, and is the 
largest stone bridge in the State of Cali- 
fornia. There is no planking to wear 
out, and it costs practically nothing for 
repairs. Neither is there any vibration. 
Any number of cattle or horses can be 
driven across it at a time, on a run, if 
need be. A wag put up a sign on this 
bridge, reading as follows :—‘‘ Ten cents 
fine for driving more than one thousand 
head of horses or cattle over this bridge 
faster than a mile in two minutes.’’ All 
the materials used in the construction of 
this bridge were products of California. 
In iron or steel bridges, fully sixty per 
cent of the materials have to be brought 
from the East. 

Road improvement in all the States, is 
now becoming one of the leading political 
issues. Many of the Governors have 
publicly supported it and advocated it in 
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their messages. The recent State con- 
ventions in California of Republicans, 
Populists, and Democrats, all incorpor- 
ated strong good road planks in their 
platforms. 

The Good Roads plank of the Re- 
publican State Convention reads as fol- 
lows:— 


Realizing that good roads are a necessary ele- 
ment in advancing the prosperity of any com- 
munity, and recognizing the practically universal 
demand for the same, not only in our State, but 
throughout the United States, the Republican 
Party of California pledges itself to the enact- 
ment of legislation looking toward improved and 
scientifically constructed highways, on the most 
economical basis. 


The Democratic Good Roads piank is 
as follows :— 


The Democratic Party of the State of Califor- 
nia, appreciating the fact that good roads are 
destined to be an important factor in the devel- 
opment of the resources of the State, in that they 
facilitate the interchange of products and tend to 
bind together all sections; and recognizing 
further that the movement having in view the 
establishment of a svstem of properly construc- 
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ted highways has become one of national im- 
portance, we pledge ourselves to the earnest 
support of such legislative action as will bring 
about this beneficial plan of internal improve- 
ment. 

The San Francisco Examiner recently 
said, in reply to the argument of a con- 
temporary, that the County Surveyor 
should be placed in charge, and that the 
roads be divided into sections, each sec- 
tion to be in charge of a foreman with a 
regularly employed force of workmen :— 


Would it not be better to have a State corps 
of Road Engineers, whose members could be 
called upon by the counties needing their ser- 
vices, and who would be paid by the counties. 
In this way, both skill and uniformity would be 
secured at moderate expense. The scheme would 
be complete, if provision were made whereby the 
members of the corps should be appointed on 
-ompetitive examination and should hold office 
during good behavior, their appointment and 
removal being left to a commission composed of 
the Governor, the State Bureau of Highways, 
and possibly, a State Chief Engineer of Roads. 


Governor McKinley said in advocacy 
of good roads, in his inaugural address, 
as Governor of Ohio, in 1892 :— 


The great need in many sections of Ohio, is 
good country roads. This is a subject of im- 
portance, not only to agriculturists, but it af- 
fects every material interest of the State, and is 
receiving very general attention throughout 
other States of the Union. | invite the attention 
of the Legislature to it, with the object that some 
plan may be devised, which, with the concur- 
rence of the people, will lead to the improvement 
of the public highways, so that they will be ser- 
viceable in winter, as well as in summer. Many 
cf our country roads are almost impassable during 
s2veral months of the year. They should be in 
good order the year round, for the safety and 
convenience of travel and transportation. 

The consideration of this subject by the Legis- 
lature would lead to discussion among the 
farmers of the State, which would furnish valu- 
able suggestions to the Legislature. It is evident 
from poor and ill constructed roads, which we 
find in may portions of Ohio, that the laws re- 
lating to the subject require attention and pos- 
sibly revision. 

In his annual message in 1893, Gov- 


ernor McKinley said :— 


Without reproducing what I said one year ago, 
upon the subject of good roads, I beg to ask the 


consideration of the General Assembly to this 
subject. It is attracting attention in all parts of 
the country, and in no State in the Union is 
there greater interest for good roads, than in our 
own. I suggest that the General Assembly 
authorize the appointment of a Commission to in- 
vestigate and carefully consider all plans pro- 
posed and experiments being made, and to sub- 
mit a report with recommendations, in time for 
the meeting of the first session of the General 
Assembly. 

McKinley’s suggestions were carried 
outin Ohio. That State now hasa Good 
Roads Commission, of which Hon. Mar- 
tin Dodge is Chairman. 

Charles Freeman Johnson. 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER] 
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BOOK II. 


XVIII. 


HURSDAY morning dawned thick 
with fog. Dick walking briskly 
down Nob Hill, could scarcely 
distinguish the blurred outlines 
of the houses across the street. 
The papers had three columns 
apiece, and an editorial upon 
the financial crisis. Large, 

coarse cuts of Rufus and Henry Barring- 
ton disfigured the first page of the En- 
quirer, and the headlines were pregnant 
with meaning, ominously suggestive of a 
panic. None the less Cassius had kept 
his word. His article had the place of 
honor and its optimism was in pleasant 
contrast to the tone of the others. The 
historian could write forcible prose, crisp 
and to the point, bubbling and bursting 
with vitality, salt with the slang and 
humor of the town, scathing as vitriol 
upon the subject of the harrassed depos- 
itors. Dick laughed aloud when he read it. 

As he approached Montgomery Street 
a significant buzz, swelling melodiously 
above the wail of the wind, smote dully 
on his ears. He guessed its import and 
quickened his step. The fight had be- 
gun! Already long lines of men and 
women were marching steadily in the 
direction of his brother’s bank. Hard 
working wives were there from the wash- 
tub and stove. Shop girls, chattering 
like magpies, trailed their ill-hung skirts 
in the filth of the sidewalks ; mechanics, 
with haggard faces, paling through en- 
grained dirt, shuffled wearily along; 
workman, brawny sons of the pick and 
shovel, muttered obscene oaths as they 
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crushed through the crowd; Jews, from 
every nation, gesticulated wildly, and 
here and there, like fireflies in a Floren- 
tine podere, flashed the irrepressible 
news-boys. , 

The crowd thickened as Dick left Mont- 
gomery Street and turned the corner of 
Pine. It was hardly nine o’clock, — the 
banks opened at ten,—but the police 
were almost at a loss to marshal the 
people and establish order. The Bar- 
rington Bank, an imposing brown-stone 
building. occupied half the block to the 
right, and here, also, depositors were col- 
lecting and forming into line. At a loss 
to understand this want of confidence 
Dick pushed his way through the throng, 
opened the private door with his latch- 
key ahd passed quickly to the cashier’s 
private room. Here he found Paradise 
and Thomas Perkins, the assistant cash- 
ier. 

‘* Good morning, gentlemen,’’ he cried 
cheerily. ‘‘War has been declared.’’ 
He pointed to the street and raised his 
eyebrows. 

‘* You have seen the papers,’’ said the 
assistant cashier. 

‘* Not all of them. 
done us good service.’’ 

‘“‘What I prophesied has come to 
pass,’’ cried Charles Paradise. ‘‘ You, 
Mr. Chester, were not the only person 
interviewed last night. Your brother 
has been most imprudent. The Mercury 
owes your father a grudge. They have 
seized the opportunity. Seg for your- 
self.’’ 

He tendered Dick a copy of one of the 
big dailies and pointed to the editorial. 
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‘‘What inspired this?’’ cried the 


young man. 

‘“‘Envy, hatred, and malice,’’ said 
Thomas Perkins. ‘‘ They have a new 
man on the staff, an old enemy of your 
father’s, an anarchistic gin-sodden crank 
of the name of Pixler. But we’ll defeat 
him, Mr. Chester. Don’t worry, sir. 
This little excitement will help us, not 
hurt us.”’ 

Dick shook hands with him immedi- 
ately. He had always liked Perkins. 
His outspoken sympathy was timely and 
refreshing. When he turned to Charles 
Paradise the change in his manner was 
very marked. 

‘«]| presume,’’ he said coldly, ‘‘ that 
you are here to put Mr. Perkins in pos- 
session. He is thoroughly conversant 
with your duties.”’ 

* Yes.” 

The eyes of the assistant cashier 


sparkled. Promotion had come to him 


suddenly, but he was not unprepared to 
assume the heavy ;,esponsibilities of 


office. Dick beckoned him aside. 

‘* Paradise has explained to you his 
reasons for leaving us.”’ 

‘‘He has, Mr. Chester. I am very 
sorry, but I’ll try and do my best.” 

‘‘ His action surprises me,’’ murmured 
Dick. 

Perkins was non-committal. A com- 
mendable delicacy prompted him to hold 
his tongue. 

‘* Does it not surprise you ?’’ said Dick 
sharply. ‘* Speak out.’’ 

‘Well no, it does not. You see, sir, 
the man is intensely jealous of you, an 
egotist of the first water, and he has been 
offered | happen to know, the presidency 
of a Los Angeles bank. He knows what 
he is about. I am certain that he was 
hunting an excuse to resign. He thinks 
this resignation on conservative grounds 
will give him immense strength. 1! think 
otherwise.’’ 
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‘Mr. Brown-Mavis,”’ interrupted the 
porter, ‘‘ wishes to see Mr. Chester Bar- 
rington.’’ 

‘‘Show Mr. Mavis into my ‘father’s 
room. I will join him at once.’’ 

‘*Mr. Mavis,’’ whispered Perkins, 
‘*can think thirty times quicker than any 
man in the city.”’ 

‘1 know it,’’ replied Dick, ‘‘ but 
thank you, Perkins, for the hint. You 
had better see immediately about the 
transfer of gold from our vaults to the 
other bank. Here is a memorandum of 
the amounts which my brother gave me 
last night.”’ 

‘*Well, my boy,’’ said Mr. Mavis 
affably, ‘‘ 1 called to ask a question and 
give you, may be, a hint or two.”’ 

** You are very kind.”’ 

‘*Pray don’t mention it. Is it true 
that Charles Paradise has resigned ? 
Yes! Dear me, I don’t like that.’’ 

‘*1’m glad of it,’’ said Dick bluntly. 

** You are —er— acting rashly, if you 
will pardon the expression. Is it also 
true that you have assured your brother 
unlimited backing? The papers have it 
so, but I can hardly believe it.’’ 

‘It is true, Mr. Mavis. | It is my duty, 
surely, to help my own brother.’’ 

‘* Within limits— yes—a proper senti- 
ment. But business, my young friend, 
is —er — business. Others must be con- 
sidered. I have I believe nearly half a 
million with you.’’ 

He smiled silkily. Dick would have 
liked vastly well to have handed hima 
blank check with an emphatic invitation 
to fill it out. 

‘* That is what gives me confidence,’’ 
said Dick, in his most incisive tones. 
‘* We have some very heavy depositors, 
men like yourself, Mr. Mavis, who know 
what is behind this bank, my father’s 
private fortune, for instance. From 
these gentlemen we have nothing to 
fear.’’ 
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‘¢ You crow well,’’ said Brown-Mavis, 
in a dubious voice. 

Dick met his glance and gazed frankly 
into the man’s shifty eyes. If this lord 
of countless acres, as the papers delighted 
to call him, withdrew his half million the 
consequences would be serious. He real- 
ized the danger of the moment but his 
heart never quailed. He stood in his 
sire’s shoes and spoke with his sire’s 
authority, with something, too, of his 
impressive manner and personal mag- 
netism. 

‘Mr. Mavis,’’ he replied with spirit, 
‘* if | speak confidently it is as the mouth- 
piece of my father. These gentlemen 
I refer to, including yourself, are his per- 
sonal friends. If, at such acrisis as this, 
I doubted their good faith this bank 
would not open its doors at all today. 
The gravel train is outside ; the men are 
ready to pelt us with pebbles, but I am 
prepared to meet them.’’ 

‘* You can stave them off,’’ suggested 


Mr. Mavis, in a different tone, ‘‘ by pay- 
ing the depositors one by one, and in- 
structing your tellers to delay as much 
as possible.’’ 

‘Pardon me,’’ said Dick, ‘* but such 
a course, Mr. Mavis, would smack too 


strongly of weakness. I shall give these 
misguided persons every facility. All 
other business will be suspended on their 
account, and I shall seize the first oppor- 
tunity to inform them that instead of 
closing at three we shall remain open if 
necessary till midnight !’’ 

‘**Pon my soul,’’ cried Mavis, ‘1 be- 
lieve you’re right. A chip of the old 
block. Yes, my boy, you’ve struck a 
good lead. Bluff ’em— bluff ’em.’’ 

He laughed. Dick smiled discreetly. 
In his first engagement he had routed the 
enemy and spiked his guns. 

‘* Seriously, sir, this is no bluff on my 
part. It is only sound common sense. 
Besides,’’ he added, with a touch of his 
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companion’s silken suavity, ‘‘l must 
remember that these people are our 
patrons. It is a banker’s first duty to 
accommodate his customers if he can.’’ 

This last shot hit the bull’s eye. The 
suppressed drollery of the speech tickled 
the land baron. 

‘* Well, well,’’ he said, ‘‘ 1 believe you 
can handle this thing by yourself. I 
shall tell McAlpin and one or two others. 
They were a little anxious.’’ 

He went away still smiling and chuck- 
ling softly. Very smooth indeed was Mr. 
Brown-Mavis, and in San Francisco he 
wielded an enormous influence. 

‘*Mr. Mavis, I hope, feels well,’’ in- 
quired Perkins, a few minutes later. 

‘*] have every reason to think so, 
Perkins,’’ and he told him what had 
passed. 

‘* The old fox,’ murmured the assist- 
ant cashier, ‘‘ would have drawn out 
every cent if you had handled him less 
carefully. We could have stood the loss 
of his half million but his most particular 
friends have some four millions between 
them with us. The withdrawal of that 
would have wound us up. Mr. Chester, 
you will allow me to congratulate you 
warmly, sir.”’ 

Dick looked at his watch. 

‘** Are all our people here? 
say a few words.”’ 

He passed into the bank, nodding pleas- 
antly in response to the salutations of the 
clerks. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he began, with an up- 
ward glance at the big clock, ‘‘ in five 
minutes we open our doors. You all 
know what to expect at the hands of our 
—our patrons.’’ Some of the clerks 
laughed. Dick’s humorous face inspired 
confidence. The elder men ceased to 
frown. ‘‘I say our patrons advisedly,”’ 
he continued in a more serious tone. 
‘‘Our business has been built up by 
these very persons and they are entitled 


I wish to 
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to consideration at our hands. Some of 
them probably will abuse your courtesy, 
a frightened cur snaps right and left, but 
you will please remember that my father 
expects today from every man here not 
only civility toward our panic-stricken 
customers, but also that urbanity which 
rises superior to the rudeness and inso- 
lence of a mob. Mr. Perkins, you will 
see that half a dozen windows are open 
at the paying counter, a couple of tellers 
toeach window. The ordinary business 
will be suspended. We _ will receive 
money and pay out money. If neces- 
sary the bank will remain open til] mid- 
night. That is all, gentlemen.” 

A cheer drowned the last sentence, and 
before the echoes had died away the 
great doors were flung open and the lead- 
ing files of the crowd stumbled across the 
threshold. The third man to enter the 
bank was Cassius Quirk. His hat was 


jammed upon his head, his.neck-tie awry, 


and one of the lapels of his coat had dis- 
appeared. 

‘‘] might have waited a little,’’ he 
gasped, when he found himself alone 
with Dick, ‘‘ but the boss told me to feel 
the pulse of the crowd. My gracious! 
All | felt were those iron knobs on your 
doors. Well, sir, you’ve got to thank 
Pixler for this, and so have I,” he rubbed 
ruefully his elbows and knees, ‘‘ and I’Il 
lay him out. We’re putting through a 
special —the forms go to press in two 
hours. Have you anything to say ?’’ 

‘“Go and see Mr. Brown-Mavis, and 
Mr. McAlpin. At once.’’ 

He bundled Cassius out of the private 
door and accompanied him as far as the 
corner of the block. Opposite his broth- 
er’s bank the crowd was shouting. 

‘*What’s that for ?’’ cried Cassius, 
peering and blinking. He started to run 
and Dick followed. Henry was address- 
ing the mob from a small balcony above 
the main entrance. A couple of the 
Directors stood beside him. 
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‘*He faces the music,’’ said Cassius. 

‘¢] don’t understand this acrimony,’’ 
said Dick. They were near enough to 
distinguish the hoarse cries, the angry 
threats of the rabble set to the accom- 
paniment of a muffled growl which rose 
and fell with singular regularity. 

‘* Pixler again,’’ cried Cassius. ‘‘ He’s 
a holy terror, I tell you. He’s been 
dabbling in Mission Street politics lately 
and half the men here come from south 
of Market Street, at his bidding. Lambs, 
they call ’em, and Pixler’s the shep- 
herd !”’ 

He dodged deftly beneath a man’s 
elbow and was lost to sight. Dick re- 
traced his steps. During his short ab- 
sence a telegram had arrived from his 
father. 

**Can you make it ?”’ 

That was all. 

**] can,’’ wired Dick in reply. 

By eleven the gold transfer was 
effected. A heavy truck, escorted by 
mounted constables, rumbled slowly the 
length of the block and was received by 
the fickle crowd with deafening cheers. 
At once Henry announced in person that 
the tide had turned. The depositors 
were slinking back, entreating the tellers, 
shamefacedly, to receive their money. 
The special edition of the Enquirer had 
done its work! But the run on the 
mother bank continued. The Mercury ~ 
special was selling like hot cakes. The 
editor admitted frankly that Henry’s in- 
stitution was perfectly safe; thanks to 
the unparalleled imprudence of Mr. Ches- 
ter Barrington! He went on to say that 
the confidence of the public had been 
shattered; that heavy depositors .had 
closed their accounts; that the vaults 
were depleted; that Charles Paradise, 
foreseeing ruin, had resigned ; that Chaos 
had commenced ! 

Cassius Quirk rushed in. 

‘** Blackmail,’’? he whispered and was 
gone. 
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Dick began to grow nervous. How 
was he to answer these lies ? 

**Send the Mercury a check,’’ sug- 
gested Perkins. 

**1’ll be damned if I will,’’ said Dick 
fiercely. 

With these words on his lips he crossed 
the Rubicon. He had shouldered his re- 
sponsibilities and assumed the toga vir- 
ilis. He was sensible of the risk he ran 
in defying a powerful editor who might 
be silenced with a few paltry thousands, 
but in taking upon himself the steward- 
ship of his father’s bank no compromise 
either with the devil or his own man- 
hood was possible. He might, hereafter, 
be accused of trifling with vast interests, 
but he could face such criticism with a 
clean conscience. He had been true to 
himself. 

At two Mr. Fergus McAlpin carried 
his sturdy body and freckled face from 
the Exchange to Dick’s room. 

‘*Man, man,’’ he said, ‘‘ ye’ve an 
awfu’ sicht o’ siller, belanging to me, in 
your cellars.”’ 

A sickening dread palsied Dick’s 
tongue. 

“‘1 cam to tell ye,’’ he continued, 
drawling out the words, ‘‘ that ye can use 
it—- every bawbee, if ye need it. The 
deil ’s awa’ wi’ the Mercury, but, my 
certie, ye’re doing a gran’ day’s wark.”’ 

Another hour passed and it became 
known outside that Dick himself had 
taken the place of one of the tellers, a 
sickly lad who was prostrated by excite- 
ment. Still the tramp, tramp, tramp, of 
hundreds continued, and above the mur- 
murs of the throng the chink of coin as it 
passed from hand to hand. A notice had 
been posted on the lintels advising the 
public that the bank would remain open 
till further notice. Some of the deposit- 
ors, reading this, left the line and scam- 
peredhome. A big, burly German Jew 
approached Dick’s window. Early in 
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the day he had withdrawn two thousand 
dollars in gold ‘‘ twenties,’’ and this sum, 
no light burthen, he had carried on his 
person several hours. It chanced that 
Dick, mixing unnoticed with the crowd, 
had overheard some of his inflammatory 
talk. Now he sullenly tendered back 
the sack of gold. 

‘*] made a mistake,’’ he growled. 

Dick pushed back the sack with a 
smile. 

‘* Take that to another bank,’’ he said, 
addressing the fellow by his name. ‘‘ We 
do not wish to do business with you.’’ 

The big Hebrew gesticulated wildly, 
demanding a reason. 

‘* Why do I do this ?’’ enquired Dick, 
raising his voice. ‘‘ Because, sir, my 
father cannot afford to have dealings with 
either knaves or fools. Please move on.’’ 

A small matter often makes a deep im- 
pression upon a mob. The story sped 
from mouth to mouth, and a reaction set 
in. Then Dick, believing that the hour 
had come, left the bank and climbed up 
the massive pedestal at the foot of the 
flight of steps. 

‘** My friends,’’ he said, his powerful 
voice ringing far down the street, ‘“‘ let 
me advise you to gohome. Ihave given 
orders that if necessary these doors shall 
remain open all night. We wish to ac- 
commodate you ali to the best of our 
ability, but believe me, you are being 
imposed upon. The editor of the Mer- 
cury, to serve some purpose of his own, 
has played upon you a cruel practical 
joke. They say that we Americans like 
being fooled. Perhaps that is so, but 
this joke has gone far enough. You are 
tired and hungry and so are we. I pro- 
pose that we go quietly home to our din- 
ners. Who will second the motion ?’’ 

His genial face, his laughing eyes, 
his jovial voice, his sturdy figure, these 
were not to be gainsaid. His appeal pro- 
voked an instantaneous response. 
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‘¢] second the motion,’’ cried a harsh 
voice, ‘‘And I,”’ ‘**AndI,’’ ‘* And I,’’ 
came from a score of throats. 


The great run upon the Barrington 
Bank was at an end! 


XIX. 


ALL these events were duly chronicled 
by the metropolitan press, and Dick woke 
Friday morning to find himself if not 
famous, at any rate a personage of con- 
sideration and importance. He had not 
done much, it istrue, but by the exercise 
of a little tact and common sense he had 
certainly averted a serious panic, and 
San Francisco proved herself not un- 
grateful. The Chamber of Commerce 
tendered him a formal vote of thanks and 
Mr. Fergus McAlpin, in his fullness of 
heart, went to Vanderslice’s and bought 
a wondrous, pear-shaped, pearl scarf-pin 


which he presented to Dick. 
‘‘ Laddie,’’ he said, ‘‘ ye’re a pearl 0’ 


Hoots, toots, man, but 
ye’ve madearecord! Takthis gew-gaw 
and dinna say a word. It’ll look gran’ 
in a black satiny cravatty.’’ 

Cassius Quirk and his _ reportorial 
friends used up gallons of ink. The con- 
tribution of the historian is still spoken 
of with bated breath as a superlative 
effort — a classic, so to speak, of modern 
journalism, Moreover, thanks to his in- 
domitable energy, Pixler was arrested. 

‘* A branded steer shies at the corral,’’ 
said Cassius to Dick, ‘‘ and I saw David 
wiggling and squirming when the offi- 
cers came for him. The State’ll board 
and clothe him for some time, | reckon. 
| asked him how he liked hotel life and 
he tried to spit at me. That was nasty, 
wasn’t it? Spitting don’t go, at least 
not with me.”’ 

**Do you know, Cassius, that I’m un- 
der overwhelming obligation to you.’’ 


price yersel’. 


‘* That’s all right,’’ said Cassius, wink- 
ing with unnecessary vigor. ‘‘ I’m your 
friend, Mr. Chester, and proud of it.’’ 

‘*Call me Dick.’’ He judged rightly 
that this privilege would please the his- 
torian. 

‘Well, Dick, then. I’m your friend 
till the crack 0’ doom. As for David I’m 
on his trail, and the scent’s a hot one. 
You won’t be bothered with him again.”’ 

‘« Cassius, now that the excitement is 
over | want to ask you a question. Who 
is Miss Ramage ?”’ 

They were sitting in Mr. Barrington’s 
room at the bank. Dick was in his 
father’s chair. Cassius lounged easily 
upon the table and dropped the ashes 
from his cigarette all over the Turkey 
carpet. To sit thus familiarly in such a 
place, talking, smoking, and laughing,was 
a crowning glory to the Bohemian. 

But at Dick’s question the smile faded 
from his face. 

‘**]’ve given that away once,’’ he said 
uneasily, ‘‘and I don’t want to do it 
again, but, Dick, Miss Ramage is OK,— 
solid, I tell you, as the Constitution ; not 
a flaw in her; a regular diamond; a 
shiner.”’ ° 

‘‘ Then why masquerade under a false 
name ?”’ 

‘*Why, Dick, I’ll be— Why! just 
listen to him! Who was calling himself 
Barton a short weekago? Miss Ramage, 
Dick, is a friend of mine. I would go 
through fire and water for Stella Ram- 
age.’’ 

‘<1 believe,’’ said Dick, with a laugh, 
‘*that you’re in love with her, Cassius. 
Come now, confess.’’ 

‘*No,’’ returned Cassius, quite seri- 
ously. ‘‘I never loved but one woman 
and she’s as far from me as the moons of 
Jupiter. It’s a queer thing, this love 
business. Ever been there yourself ?’’ 

He asked the question so earnestly, 
with such manifest feeling, with so quaint 
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a puckering of his comical features that 
Dick answered him in all soberness. 

‘* Yes, Cassius, I’ve been there, /e 
pays du tendre, as the French call it. The 
climate didn’t suit me. The wind was 
too cold.”’ 

‘« | found it cold,’’ said Cassius with a 
shrug, ‘‘ but I was so warm myself that 
I did n’t notice it— till afterwards.’’ 

His eyes were suspiciously moist and 
the inkstained fingers which held the cig- 
arette trembled. 

** May be,” he added quietly, ‘‘ it did 
me good. Mother says so, and she’s 
smart as chair lightning, but seeing her 
— her, | mean— every day, and listen- 
ing to her talk, the sweetest, cleanest 
talk, Dick, that ever was, the kind of 
talk that makes a man want to kick him- 
self because, — well, you understand — 
you’ve heard her talk yourself ?’’ 

‘“*]?—”’’ repeated Dick. Then the 


light illuminated his brains — Phyllis Mur- 


ray. 

‘“* Yes, yes,’’ he said hastily. ‘‘1 don’t 
blame you, Cassius. Not at all.’’ 

** Blame me, Dick, well I should think 
not. 1I’d blame myself if I hadn’t appre- 
ciated her, and loved her, and worshiped 
her. Yes, sir, worshiped her. Those 
old stiffs we read of, Petrarch, Dante, 
Romeo, Paolo, and all that gang, a sick 
lot, too, to my notion, were in it with a 
plain American citizen when it came to 
solid worshiping. And it braced me up. 
Mother is right there. I’ve walked per- 
pendicular in slippery places when but 
for the memory of her sweetness | might 
have been wallowing like a hog, — on all 
fours.”’ 

Cassius was quite excited by this time. 
Dick listened to his simple phrases with 
a strange tugging at his own heart 
strings. 

‘* But you see,’’ continued the histor- 
ian, with something of a sigh, ‘‘ although 
it’s been a blessed privilege it’s made a 
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lob-sided, dot and carryone-sort of crank 
out of me. When a feller smokes twenty- 
five centers he loses his taste for domes- 
tics and plugcut. But,’’ his eyes bright- 
ened, and he lit another cigarette. ‘‘I’ve 
got my profesh — eh, and it’s a daisy, a 
tooter. Why, think of it, Dick. I’m an 
educator! Not a measly, square-toed, 
narrow-minded, red-eyed school teacher, 
but a fellow who can strike right to the 
heart of the people, who ‘ gets there’ 
every rattle out of the box. So, after all, 
if I’m destined to be an old bach, and | 
guess | am, there’s something left in 
life.”’ 

Dick remembered that once he had des- 
pised this man, had called him in the ver- 
nacular of Isis and Cam ‘a rouster,’’ a 
‘* beastly cad!” 

‘* You say, Cassius, that you are proud 
to be my friend. lam proud, old fellow, 
to call myself yours, and here is my 
hand on it.’’ 


On Saturday morning Dick and Henry 
traveled as far as Sacramento to meet the 
‘* Menominee,’’ which rolled into the 
State capital ahead of time and a little 
loose-jointed, but otherwise none the 
worse for her record-breaking trip. 

‘* We came none too fast for us,’’ said 
Mr. Barrington, as they sat around the 
pretty luncheon table, ‘‘ but we might 
as well have takenour time. So, Master 
Dick, you are a banker it seems after all.’’ 

‘* And I,’’ said Henry, with emphasis, 
‘* am not.’’ 

His father scrutinized him sharply. 
Henry looked thin and worn, but a pleas- 
ant light shone upon his handsome feat- 
ures. Dick and he had foregathered, 
and if a twinge of jealousy tweaked him 
occasionally he had too much wit to show 
it. He bore his ill-fortune with a better 
grace than might have been expected. 
After all a man who has barely escaped 
drowning thinks lightly of a ducking. 


’ 
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‘‘Let us not talk of that, Henry,’’ he 
said in his bluffest manner. Then his 
eye twinkled as he poured out a glass of 
champagne. ‘‘We have all learned 
something lately. Your dear mother,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ has recovered her appe- 
tite and developed an amazing aptitude 
for figures. She is quite a financier.”’ 

‘‘You look much stronger, mater.’’ 

So they chatted and the time slipped 
by. 

‘« If Helen were here,”’ said her father 
regretfully, ‘‘ I should call this a ‘ family 
time.’’’ His brow clouded, thinking of 
Hector. 

‘*Helen,’’ said Dick gloomily, ‘‘ is an 
enigma to Henry and myself. She never 
leaves Hector. He is quite out of his 
head ; harmless, but apparently crazy on 
poor Nellie. He won’t allow any one 
else tofeed him. And he makes her kiss 
him and fondle him. There’s a nurse, 
but Helen does the work.”’ 

‘‘A nurse? You don’t mean to tell 
me that Stella Johnson, Ramage, what- 
ever her name is, is there still ?’’ 

‘*No. She has gone. There’s an- 
other woman. What is this mystery 
about Miss Johnson ?’’ 

Then at last Dick heard from his 
father’s lips the story of Stella. Natu- 
rally his indignation and anger knew no 
bounds, and when Mr. Barrington had 
finished he gave him, in turn, the de- 
tails of Desmond's illness. Of this the 
salient features had been wired, but the 
cause, delirium tremens, had not been 
mentioned. The horror of Helen’s posi- 
tion appalled them. Separation, they all 
agreed, must be insisted upon. 

‘*Her actions,’’ said Henry, ‘‘ don’t 
warrant much interference in that line, 
but she must leave him. Whether he 
recovers his reason or not.”’ 

Thus it came to pass that every mem- 
ber of the family arrayed himself or her- 
self against Helen’s determination to ex- 
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piate her sin. Finally, distracted by 
their pleading, she told the truth ! 

The ghastly story seared their hearts 
forever ; weighed them down with the 
burden of an intolerable secret, but the 
discipline was needed. Not till then did 
Mrs. Barrington throw off those grosser 
vapors which had obscured: so long the, 
light of a sweet simple soul. Not till 
then did Rufus Barrington reap the har- 
vest of his own sowing; and not till then 
did he realize that his daughter’s act was 
truly the logical consequence of his 
sneers at religion. The iconoclast had 


broken many an idol and at the last his 
own, his darling child, his little Nellie. 
The emancipation of her bright intellect 
from the shackles of Christian myth had 
accomplished this, this horror ! 


XX. 


FOR many days Mr. Barrington, like 
the Spectator, distinguished himself by a 
most profound silence. Dick guessed 
what was uppermost in his father’s 
thoughts and waited patiently. . Finally 
the banker spoke. 

‘* There must be an understanding be- 
tween us, Dick.’’ 

“Te.” 

They were sitting in Mr. Barrington’s 
private room. 

‘* As between man and man. You 
are a man, witha man’s conception of the 
facts of life. The way you handled this 
bank last Thursday week showed me 
your caliber. I wished to find out of 
what stuff you were made, but the ex- 
periment might have proved costly. You 
justified fully my confidence in you. | 
never prized money, as money, but | 
value — perhaps, too highly —success,,. 
as the world interprets the word. I re- 
spect the man who ‘ getsthere.’ Know- 
ing, as | know, the fierceness of compe- 
tition, and the million complexities and 
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entanglements of life, 1 honor and admire 
the chosen few who come to the front. 
I believe that you, my boy, are one of 
these. I believe that you will make 
your mark, but your energies must not 
be divided. You cannot attend to this 
vast business and write books that wise 
men care to read. I told you when you 
left Oxford to wait, but you have 
waited long enough. Now I give you 
your liberty.” 

‘*] can do exactly as | please ?’’ 

‘Yes. If banking and the cares of my 
affairs are distasteful to you,— and | fear 
they are distasteful ?’’ 

‘« They are,’’ assented Dick gravely. 
‘*] never could take pleasure in adding 
to the family pile.”’ 

‘*But the power of great wealth ?’’ 
said the banker eagerly. 

His son shook his head. 

‘* To be honest,’’ he said slowly, ‘ | 
must confess that, to me, power carries 


with it too many penalties to be desir- 
able !”’ 
** | see you have decided already,”’ re- 


turned. Mr. Barrington, with a sigh. 
**But, Dick, you will stay in Califor- 
nia ?’’ 

‘*Surely, father, an author, if he 
wishes to strike home to the hearts of 
his readers, should be in actual touch 
with the intellectual life of the East and 
Europe.’’ 

‘*] suppose so,’’ muttered Mr. Bar- 
rington. ‘* Yes, ves, you are right.’”’ 

‘On the other hand,’’ continued 
Dick, impassively, ‘‘ your interests here 
demand your constant attention and 
presence ?”’ 

‘ Yes.” 

‘So our paths for the future, would 
seem to lie apart ?”’ 

There was silence. Mr. Barrington 
trifled nervously with a pencil. Then 
he looked at his safe—the symbol of 
his vast possessions—and finally allowed 
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his troubled glance to rest upon the face 
of his son. 

‘*Dick,’’ he murmured in a low voice, 
** don’t leave me.”’ 

The young man sprang to his feet and 
seized his father’s hand. 

‘¢ Ah,”’ he cried, ‘‘1 was waiting for 
that word. And if | ’ve trifled with your 
feelings, forgive me. Stay with you, 
father, of course I ’ll stay. I ’ve learned 
one thing in the last two months. And 
that is my true place in the world, and 
that place is here, in California, here in 
this bank, here, in your heart !’’ 

Mr. Barrington shaded his glistening 
eyes with a broad hand. 

‘* You told me long ago, sir, that there 
were too many books in the world and|’m 
not going to add to the number. I once 
believed that a man could do what he 
pleased with his life within honorable 
limits, but | see now that that theory 
plays the devil in practice. A place is 
already prepared for each of us and we 
can fill it worthily or not, according to 
our conception of the word duty. | 
don’t care a rap about money, but | do 
care very much about the stewardship 
of money. It may astonish you but I 
never seriously considered the responsi- 
bilities of Dives till | came into actual 
contact with Lazarus. All these years 
I’ve been trying to ‘know myself,’ but 
my knowledge of others could be written 
in a very small book.’’ 

‘*] ’ve made the other mistake,’’ said 
his father, slowly. ‘‘1’ve studied others 
and ignored my own idiosyncrasies. So 
we can meet half way, my boy, and cry 
quits! 1| believe you ’ve chosen wisely. 
Nor will you be hampered by me.’’ 

**] don’t quite take you, sir.’’ 

Mr. Barrington rose from his chair and 
stood upright. A certain dignity, not 
to be described clothed his words. 

‘*] mean,’’ he answered deliberately, 
pointing to his massive chair, ‘‘that an 
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old dog must not be taught new tricks. 
| resign the presidency of this bank in 
your favor. Not a word! I ’ve put 
Henry on his feet. I do the same to you. 
Take this chair and occupy it worthily, 
according to your own conception of what 
is right. If you want advice at any time 
|’m ready to give it. Both you and Henry 
will often need me, but! shall not dictate 
to either. I wish my sons to be men, 
not puppets. As for me, | shall give my 
attention to my other affairs outside the 
bank. Besides, your mother and Helen 
have claims upon me. Poor women — 
they ’ve been sailing without a compass 
on a troubled sea !’’ 


‘‘Do you know, Dick,’’ Fred Lang- 
ham remarked, with a solemnity which 
befitted such an announcement, ‘* do you 
know, Dick, that the hounds meet at 
Langley on the first of November ?”’ 

‘* They ’ve done so, Fred, from time 


immemorial.”’ 

‘* And here | am,”’ cried Mr. Langham 
in dolorous accents, ‘‘ more than seven 
thousand miles away from home!”’ 

‘‘Here you are, old chap. That ’s 
true enough.” 

The smoked in silence for nearly five 
minutes. 

‘‘The beeches at Langley, Dick, are 
at their very best now. Hang it— why 
are there no beeches here ?”’ 

“1 ll speak:to the Manager, if you 
like, Fred.’’ (They were sitting in 
Langham’s rooms at the Palace Hotel.) 
‘‘He ’s very accommodating and perhaps 
it might be done.”’ 

‘« Dick, my boy,’’ said Fred, taking no 
notice of his cousin’s chaff, ‘‘1’m getting 
homesick. I’m getting beastly home- 
sick. Queer —is n’t it? I’d a letter 
from the girls yesterday and they say 
it ’s a wonderful year for the partridges, 
and the pheasants have done well. But 
here | am in California. Andthe hounds 
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—as | say—meet at Langley on the 
first of November.’’ 

Dick waited. He guessed what was 
coming. 

‘*And Phyllis,’’ continued Fred, in a 
doleful voice, ‘‘ is the dearest girl in the 
world.’’ 

‘*] ’ve heard you say so before.”’ 

‘« There she is, Dick, devoting herself 
night and day to poor Helen. I once 
fancied, perhaps it was only fancy, 
that she and Uncle Rufus did n’t quite 
hit it off, eh ?’’ 

‘** Not quite,’’ said Dick dryly. 

‘« That ’s all changed, | can tell you. 
Your father and I, Dick, don’t agree up- 
on many things. He thinks me insular, 
by Gad, and that ’s why he has taken 
such a fancy to Phyllis.”’ 

‘« Because you are insular, Fred ?’’ 

‘** Because she is so terribly American, 
He spends half his time at Helen’s now, 
and of course he has heard Phyllis and 
me talking. Her attitude amazed him. 
He told me so. That’s his weak spot, 
Dick. And he appreciates what she has 
been to Helen. | heard him begging her 
to stay on there, but she’s loyal to Aunt 
Mary. ‘What ’s to become of Aunt 
Mary ?’ shesaid. ‘ Well,’ he answered. 
I *Il look after Aunt Mary if you ’ll stay 
with Helen!’ You see since the nurse, 
Stella Johnson, went back to the hos- 
pital Phyllis has taken her place. Cer- 
tainly, Dick, she is, bar none, the dearest 
girl in the world.”’ 

‘* Bar none,”’ repeated Dick. 

‘*But, as | say, ferribly American. 
Such a pity is n’t it? I’ve tried, the 
Lord knows, to turn her mind into the 
proper channel, but it ’s no use. The 
Declaration of Independence is stamped 
upon her face. Hang it, it can’t be 
erased. And her views upon English 
history and English policy are—er — 
tainted. Quite offensive, in fact— No 
— confound the luck —she is — it ’s not 
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too strong an adjective — Phyllis Murray 
is damnably American! | could not hope 
to change that.”’ 

‘*| fear, Fred, that it would be im- 
possible.”’ 

‘‘And that being the case,’’ returned 
Langham, ‘‘1 find myself, dear boy, ina 
hole — a regular crevasse.’’ 

‘*| don’t quite take you, Fred.’’ 

‘Not to put a fine point on it, Dick, 
1 ’ve compromised myself. 1’ve paid 
the dear girl the most marked attention, 
hoping and trusting that she would be- 
come my wife and — in short —an Eng- 
lishwoman. My wife, you see, must be 
prepared to sacrifice her own country. | 
could not live here. The very idea is 
absurd, eh?’’ 

‘* Preposterous.”’ 

‘*But as a man of honor | must ask 
her to be my wife.”’ 

‘‘Seriously, Fred, do you love her? 
As much, 1 mean, as you did at first? 
Has she got the same grip on you ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ he admitted, ‘‘she has not. | 
don’t know how it’s all come about, but 
Il ’ve —er —cooled a little, and so has 
she.”’ 

‘*Has she ?’’ said Dick, with lively 
interest. ‘‘I did n’t expect that, Fred. 
I looked upon you as a sort of conquer- 
ing hero; you with your big body 
and big income and long pedigree and 
aristocratic nose and your parlamentary 
record and all that sort of thing. It 
is generally irresistible with my country- 
women.”’ 

‘* Those things,’’ replied Fred solemn- 
ly, ‘‘don’t weigh with her. I never 
saw a girl less mercenary, and I love her 
for that, but if she were the least little 
bit more —’’ 

*« Plastic ?”’ 

‘« Yes, thank you, if she were more 
plastic about English customs and man- 
ners it would be all right.’”’ 

‘* But you are going to propose.’’ 


““ Yes,’’ he replied doggedly. ‘‘I1’m 
going to propose. 1|’ve put it off long 
enough. But I know my duty. To- 
morrow, Dick, I shall ask Phyllis to be- 
come my wife, and if we rush things a 
bit,—why not?—we may see the hounds 
draw Badgely Gorse on the first of No- 
vember. If the wind is in the right 
quarter the fox will take down Badgely 
Vale and I would n’t miss ¢hat for any- 
thing.”’ 

‘*Let me propose first, Fred.’’ 

‘*For me, my dear boy !’’ Would you 
do that? I could n’t ask such a favor, 
but if you would.’’ 

‘‘Fred, a man must do his own pro- 
posing. If Il ask Phyllis a certain ques- 
tion it will be in propria persona, not as 
your proxy!”’ 

‘** You don’t mean to say ?”’ 

‘© Yes, I do.’’ 

‘* Well, |’m— _ Dick, my boy, go in 
and win, if youcan. If she gives you 
the mitten | ’ll take my turn.”’ 

And so it was agreed between the cou- 
sins. They talked on, upon many topics 
but reverting always to the main subject. 

‘* Chetwynd went off very suddenly,”’ 
he remarked later. ‘‘Do you know, Dick, 
I never expected to take that man’s 
hand in friendship again, but | like him 
more than ever. I wish he could have 
married poor Helen. I half fancied that 
they once cared for each other.’’ 

‘“‘It might have been,’’ said Dick, 
wincing, ‘‘and, who knows, Fred, it 
may be yet. Let us talk of something 
else.”’ 


DICK traveled down to Menlo, and 
Aunt Mary welcomed him with open 
arms. 

‘*] have come,’’ he began, ‘ with 
messages from my father, from Fred, 
and from Phyllis. Which will you have 
first? Seniores priores. My father’s 
first, eh ?”’ 
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His face was beaming, and his laugh 
good to hear. 

‘*You have seen Phyllis ? 
child is well and happy ?”’ 

‘*] spent the morning with her. 
is quite well and happy.”’ . 

‘*Your father, Dick, you say, sends 
me a message ?”’ 

‘Yes. He wishes you to come back 
with mie, this very night, by the next 
train. I can’t wait, Aunt Mary. I tell 
you frankly I can’t wait. The Del 
Monte Special travels too slowly for me. 
My father wants you and my mother 
wants you; in fact, we all want you; 
so you will come. Say you _ will 
come.”’ 

‘“* My dear child, | never saw you so 
excited. Did your father really say he 
wanted me ?”’ 

‘*] give you my sacred word of honor. 


The dear 


She 


[THE 
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You have made a mash, Aunt Mary, 
with those dear old-fashioned caps of 
yours, and your English accent, and 
your own peculiar, delightful ways. It 
is Aunt Mary this, at the house, and 
Aunt Mary that. Yes, yes, you have 
captured the pater, as | always knew 
you would.”’ 

He kissed her, hugging her like a 
school boy, and laughing. 

‘« Yes,’’ she sighed, the tears standing 
in her soft eyes. ‘‘ Yes, Dick, | will 
come.”’ 

‘« And Fred is homesick, and asked me 
to tell you so, and he ’s dead set on see- 
ing the hounds draw Badgely Gorse.”’ 

‘*And Phyllis ?’’ she faltered with 
trembling lips. 

‘* You want to hear what she has to 
say. Well, bend your head, Aunt Mary, 
and | will whisper it. So!’’ 

Horace Annesley Vachell. 


END. ] 
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IN AN ISLAND HOLLOW. 


TIS the most peaceful spot of earth | know,— 
A living cup, embossed and rimmed around 
With low-set hills,— neither a sight or sound 
Of the small world which idles there below! 
Here all the day the sunshine’s golden glow 
Falls like a benediction on the ground: — 
Here one lone sleeper perfect peace hath found. 
Blow, all ye winds of life, blow, roughly blow, 
’Tis peaceful here,—old ocean’s troubled roar 
Intrudes not through the windings of these hills; 
Not even a stream its slender thread doth pour 


Adown the stillness. 


Not a linnet trills 


The sweet, sweet song before its mossy door,— 
Empty the nest which yonder tree fork fills! 


VOL. xxviii.—18. 


Sylvia Lawson Covey. 








MUNICIPAL PAVEMENTS. 


A PAPER OF PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 





N JULY 15th, 1895, ac- 
cording to the report of 
the Superintendent of 
Streets, there were one 
hundred and forty-two 
miles of accepted streets 
in San Francisco. 
These streets were cov- 

















ered with three distinct 
kinds of pavement,— basalt block, cob- 
bles, and bituminous rock. The first two 
classes were first accepted by the city a 
great many years ago. The bituminous 
rock pavement has only been used on 
the streets for about ten years. Since that 
time the great portion of the residence 
streets have been laid with it. 

Nature has endowed California with 
all the resources and materials for the 
pavement of our streets. The foothills 
of Sonoma County give us our basalt 
blocks; the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
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MARKET STREET, NEAR EIGHTH. 


yield us the granite used for curbing and 
cross walks, while Southern California 
supplies bituminous rock,— all these in 
endless quantity. No material of any 
kind used upon our streets is imported 
from beyond the bounds of this fair 
State. 

The chief aim of the municipal officials 
is to obtain the best possible pavement 
at the least cost to the taxpayers, who 
alone must bear the burden of the ex- 
pense. But here as in many cases the 
best is the cheapest in the long run, the 
principal objects being durability, smooth- 
ness, and noiselessness. Experience has 
taught that the only proper way to test 
pavement is by actual use. My experi- 
ence in the street paving in San Fran- 
cisco dates back for a period of twelve 
years, during which time there has 
scarcely been a block of pavement laid 
in the city the construction of which I 
have not seen from beginning to end, and 
I desire to give cause for the bad pave- 
ments that we have now. 

Many reasons have been assigned for 
defective pavement, but the principal 
one is that the specifications under which 
the work was to have been performed 
have not been complied with, but have 
been grossly and flagrantly violated. 
The specifications themselves are not 
often defective. It has been the rule in 
years gone by that when a contractor 
obtained a contract to pave a block, his 
first object was to make the greatest 
possible profit, and in order to do this, he 
must be either the official himself, or 
gain the close friendship of the official 
who was to pass judgment upon this 
work. He must have what is termed a 
** pull.”’ 

For example, we will take the basalt 




















MARKET STREET, BETWEEN SIXTH AND SEVENTH. 


block, and I desire to call special atten- 
tion to this class of pavement, in which, 
to my knowledge, the greatest frauds 
have been perpetrated on the public in 
years past, by the contractors who have 
laid it. Just at this present time, 
we have loud complaints against this 
pavement. The wheelmen clamor for a 
more smooth and durable surface. The 
pavement on Market street, our principal 
thoroughfare, is an eyesore to our good 
citizens. This is paved with basalt 
blocks, and is in about as bad a condition 
as any basalt block pavement in this 
city. But to account for this bad condi- 
tion it is only necessary to show how the 
specifications are violated. The contract 
for basalt block pavement is let at so 
much per square foot. The specifications 
are as follows: The size of the block,— 
width, not less than three and three 
fourths inches nor more than four and 
one half; length, not less than eight or 
more than twelve inches; and depth, 
not less than four, nor more than eight 
inches. It follows that the foundations 
must be thoroughly laid, watered, and 
well tamped, in order to make the proper 
bed for the basalt blocks. 

The contractor purchases the blocks 
from the quarrymen by the thousand, 
and as he is paid by the square foot, it 
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will readily be seen that the larger the 
block and the farther apart they can be 
set, the more profit to the contractor. 
This accounts for the large and unsightly 
basalt blocks that are seen in the streets 
of San Francisco. The large blocks are 
set so far apart that they are not firm 
and upright, and therefore in a short 
time they tilt to one side, tip from one 
side to another, making ruts, holes, and 
vther uneven surfaces. The blocks are 
usually set upon loose foundation, with- 
out the proper amount of tamping, as 
provided for in the specifications. None 
of the bad work on this class of pavement 
is the fault of the specifications,— the 
fault lies with the officials who will 
accept such pavement, knowing that it is 
not properly laid. 

There is, however, one great mistake 
in the specifications that should be rem- 
edied. No basalt pavement should ever 
be laid, except on a concrete foundation. 
This would avoid all holes and depres- 
sions, provided the blocks were small and 
set closer together; it would then make 
a smooth pavement. Therefore, no 
blocks should ever be permitted to be 
laid with greater width than four inches, 
as the wide blocks soon become slippery, 
and horses cannot get a foothold upon 
blocks of this character. This is the 
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CALIFORNIA STREET, BETWEEN KEARNY AND MONTGOMERY. 


reason why horses are so often seen 
stumbling and falling upon this pavement, 
for, as a rule, a horse’s foot is not more 
than four inches in width. If the block 
is of small size, it gives the animal a 
chance for a footing and makes all the 
better pavement. In many instances we 


see basalt blocks in the street with a 
width of all the way from five to seven 


inches. Wherever this class of pave- 
ment is found, there is sure to be a slip- 
pery, uneven street, full of holes and ruts 
of every character. 

Many contractors in years gone by 
have grown rich from basalt block pave- 
ment. Only a short time ago an old 
contractor told me that when Market 
street was paved the profit on each block 
was all the way from two to four thou- 
sand dollars, and from the manner in 
which this pavement has been laid, I am 
not surprised that there are now a half 
dozen men grown wealthy and retired, 
who were street contractors fifteen and 
twenty years ago. 

The next class, known as the cobble 
stone, is an antiquated pavement, oneiof 
the first San Francisco ever saw, and | 
am happy to say that the cobble pave- 
ment is now almost a thing of the past. 
Years ago, we had anumber of our most 
prominent down town business streets laid 
with this class of pavement, which ‘it is 


really a cruelty to animals to drive over, 
but it is fast disappearing, and the Board 
of Supervisors have been taking up a num- 
ber of blocks of this pavement and re- - 
placing it with a more modern and im- 
proved pavement. It will only be a 
matter of a few years when no cobbles 
will be seen on any of our down town 
business thoroughfares, they being only 
used in some of the outlying portions of 
the city, where there is an excessive 
grade on which no other class of pave- 
ment could be used and where there is 
little or no travel. 

We now pass to that modern, smooth, 
and noiseless pavement, known as bitum- 
inous rock. This class made its advent 
into San Francisco some ten years ago, 
the first block being laid on Eddy street, 
between Mason and Taylor. This has 
stood the wear, and is today a fair block. 
Many of the streets in the Mission and 
Western Addition are paved with this 
kind of material. It is smooth and noise- 
less, and less expensive to keep in repair 
and keep clean than any other pavement 
that we have ever had in San Francisco. 
Upon the down town streets little as 
yet has been laid; but there are three 
or four blocks on Front street that have 
been down for a period of. about eight 
years, and have stood wear remarkably 
well, having cost the city little or nothing 


SANSOME STREET, NEAR CALIFORNIA. 
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to keep in repair. Folsom street has 
just been completed, that is, the greater 
portion of it, and it makes a splendid and 
beautiful driveway. Van Ness avenue 
is now complete with the exception of a 
few blocks, making a drive from Market 
street to the Bay. 

This pavement, when properly treated 
and when a thorough foundation is laid, 
is a first class pavement. Nevertheless, 
there are some mines that produce in- 
ferior rock ; although very little of this 
has ever been laid in San Francisco. A 
few blocks laid some three or four.years 
ago are rapidly going into decay, but the 
contractors who performed that class of 
work are now out of business. In order 
to protect the city against fraud in laying 
this class of pavement a proper concrete 
foundation must be first laid. The speci- 
fications adopted by this city for this 


MONTGOMERY STREET, CORNER BUSH. 


class of pavement are good ones and 
could not be improved upon, but all con- 
tractors must be watched to see that no 
cheating is done. The principal way in 
which contractors may increase the profit 
on bituminous rock pavement is by fail- 
ing to put in the required amount of 
cement, thereby making a poor founda- 
tion, and as the foundation is the funda- 
mental principle of all pavement, if this 
be not good, the bitumen will soon have 
the appearance of sunken ridgesand in a 
short time will be full of holes. Another 
essential is that the bituminous rock be 
properly cooked, that it carry the right 
amount of bitumen, and not loam, earth, 


SACRAMENTO STREET, NEAR KEARNY. 


or other foreign matter, for rock contain- 
ing foreign or earthy matter, will after a 
year or two disintegrate on the street, 
and wherever water stands, it will rot. 
Therefore too much can not be done to- 
wards the selection of the proper material 
for the bituminous pavements. 

As a rule all the best streets we have 
had laid in San Francisco of recent years 
have been of bitumen pavement. For 
the past few years it has been the prin- 
cipal pavement, with the exception of 
portions of the city where the excessive 
grade would not admit of its use. 

There is still another kind of pavement, 
although it is used now only in the ex- 
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treme outlying districts of the city, the 


macadam. The hills in and around the 
city abound with good material for 
macadamizing, but 1 regret to add that 
as yet we have not had any macadam 
streets properly done, and I will venture 
to say that the specifications for macad- 
amizing with very few exceptions have 
never been complied with. In order to 
have a good macadam street, and. the 
specifications require it, there is first to 
be laid a good sound layer of rock, not 
less than six inches in size in any direc- 
tion ; this is called the first coat. Next 
is a small size two inches thick, which is 
called the second coat. Next comes the 
small, fine or top dressing. The specifi- 
cations require that each layer of this 
shall be rolled, watered, and properly 
laid, but we scarcely ever get any such 
macadamizing done, and the great amount 
of rock that has been used for macadam- 
izing purposes is the refuse of the quar- 
ries, being intermingled with dirt, debris, 
and the offings of the quarries. There- 


fore when a street of this kind is made, 
it is composed of about as much dirt as 
good sound clean rock. Thus, in a year 
or so, we have our houses covered with 
dust in the summer and the streets filled 
with mud and slush in the winter. Oak- 
land and Alameda have beautifully 
macadamized streets, but the work is 
done with an entirely different material, 
and is properly watered and cared for, 
which is not the case with our macadam 
streets of San Francisco. 

We have laid out beautiful driveways 
in and around the vicinity of the Park, 
on which the city has not as yet spent 
any money of consequence for keeping in 
proper order and repair. We have sev- 
eral miles of a beautiful drive, if it was 
properly macadamized and made the 
proper width for driveways, in the vicin- 
ity of Golden Gate Park, but there is as 
yet a great deal to do in order to make 
these driveways what they should be, a 
credit to San Francisco in every particular. 

All-macadam roads must be kept wet 
and Sprinkled during the summer for 
their preservation ; this being done, good 
roads and driveways may be maintained. 
Golden Gate Park expends quite an 
amount of money in keeping in repair the 
macadam driveways, which.are always 
in a splendid condition, owing to the fact 
that proper care is given them ; other- 
wise they would be as bad as any 
macadam streets that we have anywhere 
in this city. 

In order to obtain good streets and 
driveways, it should be the duty of the 
Superintendent of Streets and the Board 
of Supervisors to see that the specifica- 
tions pertaining to street work are 
strictly and properly adhered to and 
that every improvement and every ad- 
vantage should be taken in order to 
secure the most serviceable pavement. 
But the only way in which this class of 
pavement can be obtained is the strict 
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enforcement of the specifications by com- 
petent and reliable officials, who know 
when the specifications are enforced, and 
when they are not, and strict oversight 
by men who know concrete from stone 
and sand, and who know bituminous rock 
from adobe and loam, and who know 
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that a basalt block is four inches in width 
instead of five or six inches, and who 
know when they are properly laid, — 
men who will keep a strict vigilance 
upon all parties doing any class of street 
work, and then, and then only shall we 
have good streets. 
George W. Elder. 








A LOOM WITH THE HUNT ATTACHMENT. 


A REVOLUTION 


IN WEAVING. 


AN INVENTION THAT DOUBLES THE CAPACITY OF LOOMS. 


THE press of San Francisco in the last 

month or two has with one accord 
published in words of the highest com- 
mendation accounts of a recently per- 


fected San Francisco invention. It re- 
mains for the OVERLAND with its more 
diffused circulation and more permanent 
place on library shelves to make its rec- 
ord of this ‘‘ new thing under the sun.’’ 

Ever since Jacquard of Paris, over a 
hundred years ago, invented the means 
of making beautiful patterns in machine 
woven goods, — for which grateful France 


has erected a monument to his memory, 
— there has been but small improvement 
in the methods of weaving. Shuttles by 
millions have been flying to and fro, each 
with its little supply of thread on the 
bobbin, soon exhausted and requiring to 
be renewed at the expense of a stopping 
of the loom. 

An expert attendant by the old system 
could attend only four or five looms at a 
time, and these hundreds of stops a day 
reduced the running time of a loom ina 
given number of hours some forty per 
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cent. There was always too a waste of 
say eight or ten per cenit of the cost of 
weaving, in the loss of yarn when the 
bobbin became nearly empty, and this 
waste amounts to avast sum of money 
every day. 

These recognized disadvantages have 
been the subject of an immense amount 
of thought and effort @ the part of in- 
ventors, but the conditions were such 
that all the attempts to make an im- 
provement on the shuttle and bobbin 
came to naught, and ever since Kay in- 
vented the fly shuttle a hundred and 
fifty years agoit has remained practically 
the same. The problem came to be 
thought of as like the discovery of per- 
petual motion or the transmutation of 
metals. 

But Mr. Robert H. H. Hunt of San 
Francisco did not lose his faith that some 
solution could be found. The son of a 
cotton weaver, he was familiar with the 
subject and he has spent thirty years in 
experiments in this single direction. At 
last the answer came to him, gradually 
and with little steps of improvement, 
until he has perfected an attachment 
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which can be applied to any loom at 
small cost, and which makes it possible 
to run a loom practically continuously. 

There is no bobbin in the new con- 
trivance, and the shuttle is replaced by 
a carrier with jaws at each end which 
catch the thread from little ‘‘ feeders,’’ 
measure it off exactly by an ingenious 
device, cut it off, and insert every inch of 
the thread in the cloth with the ends 
securely lodged in the selvage. The 
feeders are supplied by great spools or 
bobbins of thread containing a practically 
unlimited amount, which can be renewed 
without stopping the loom. The result 
is a cloth free from faults occasioned by 
splicings of the weft, fine as gossamer or 
heavy as carpet indifferently, woven 
with one or a dozen threads at a shot, 
changing color as desired by a simple 
supply of more feeders, and produced at 
a saving of labor and cost estimated at 
from twenty to fifty per cent of that of 
the best looms previously in existence. 
One man can attend to twenty or thirty 
of them, instead of four or six as in the 
old way. 

This attachment, which may be con- 
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tained in an ordinary hat, can be added 
to any loom in‘use and at a cost which it 
is estimated will be repaid by the saving 
in a week’s run. 

Thus American ingenuity supplies 
American industry with advantages bet- 
ter than a protective tariff, and more 
than equalizes the difference in wages 
over the cheapest in the world. The in- 
ventor of this machine even expects the 
looms to weave so smoothly that the 
operator may start them at night and go 
to bed,— and particularly} so in weaving 
linen cloth, where the threads are not so 
apt to break. In caseof a broken thread 
the loom will ring a bell and stop. This 


catastrophe is much less likely to happen 
with the new device than the shuttle; 
for the carrier is so much slenderer that 













HE door opened a few inches, and Mr. 

Cornelius Cusack put in his head 
tentatively. ‘‘ Good avenin’, Colonel. 
Good avenin’, Judge, and Misther -Cran- 
dall, Are yez houldin’ a consultation ? 
No? Thin, if ye are at laysure, | will 
sthep in a moment.”’ 

‘*Look out for that chair, Cusack,’’ 
Said some one; ‘‘it’s not to be depended 
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the shed of the warp is opened but 
a fraction of the amount heretofore 
required, thus greatly reducing the 
strain. 

The saving and profits of the new in- 
vention, when figured as applied to all 
the one million looms in America and the 
fourteen million in Europe, exceed the 
average comprehension. 

It is now in practical working and may 
be seen any day together with its beau- 
tiful product by applying at No. 24 Mont- 
gomery Street, the office of the Hunt 
Loom and Fabric Company, a strong 
corporation of which Samuel J. Hendy is 
President ; D. M. Seaton, Vice-President 
and Manager ; and John A. Ledden, Sec- 
retary, all well known business men of 


San Francisco. 
S. G. Wilson. 


I1.—CUSACK’S GHOST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MRS. LOFTY’S 
DIARY. 


on. Fetch yourself one out of the other 
room.”’ 

‘*Thank you, | will; don’t disthurb 
yoursilf. The byes wor tellin’ me, Col- 
onel, down on the sthreet, that yez have 
a piece av rock from the new tin mine 
the Englishmen have been sthrikin’, over 
in Kitsap, an’ | thot | wud just sthep up 
and take a luk at it. An’ is that it ?”’ 

Mr. Cusack produced his spectacles 
and examined the specimen attentively, 
with an expression of profound sapience. 

‘*If they’ve got much av that sort, 
they’ve got a big thing; me life, but 
they have!’’ he remarked finally with 
impressiveness. 
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‘*What do you know about tin, 
Cusack,’’ asked the Judge. 

‘* What do! know about tin? | know 
all about it, sor! I know of a tin mine 
at this moment, sor, in Arizony, that wud 
make the fortunes av all av us, if ’t was 
not situated on the topmost point av an 
inaccessible pake. But there it is, away 
from wather, away from fuel, away from 
thransportation, where it will niver do 
good to any mortial man ; onless, indeed, 
itis thrue what that Tacoma thayoso- 
phist man is writin’ about the axis of the 
earth takin’ a somersault now and again, 
and givin’ us a fresh dale out of the box. 
It was on that thrip that I had an adven- 
venture with a grizzly that bate anny- 
thing iver I heard or read.”’ 

‘* Give it to us, Con, give it to us,’’ 
said the Colonel, cocking his feet on the 
desk. ‘‘ It is a good while since we have 
heard one of your yarns.”’ 

‘This wan is under the headin’ of 
thruth now, I do assure yez, though ye 
may laugh whin I tell it yez; but all the 
same, it is sthrictly the thruth. Well, 
to make a long story short, we, (that is 
mesilf an me partner, a fellow we called 
Blue-Nosed Pate, because he came from 
Novy Scotiay,) the two av us, had been 
nosin’ around through the Apache coun- 
try all summer, houldin’ our scalps on 
wid the wan hand, the whilst we dida 
bit of prospectin’ wid the other. Why, 
many a time, we dare not so much as 
light a bit of backy in our pipes for fear 
the smoke wud bethray us to thim divils 
of Injuns. Yezthat have lived in Nevada 
you know somethin’ about it, but down 
in those Arizony deserts the atmosphayre 
do be magnifyin’ things to that extent 
that you do be takin’ a crow sittin’ on a 
cactus brancha half mile off for a wild 
camel, till it says ‘‘ caw’”’ an’ flies away. 
Well, this day, whin the night came on 
we had to make a dhry camp. Along 
about sundown we came to a deserted 
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*dobe cabin wid a chimney, down by the 
dhry bed of a sthrame, where we had 
thot to find wather; but the sun had 
sucked it all up long ago, and left the 
little round stones shinin’ an’ white, like 
the top of the Judge’s head there. 
’T was a sore disappointment to us, but 
we made the best avit. Welit up a fire 
in the fire place wid some of the sthicks 
and twigs that goes by the name of wood 
down in that counthry ; an’ | made upa 
loaf av bread an’ baked it in the Dutch 
oven we carried wid us; an’ a pot of 
coffee that shud do our supper and break- 
fast ; an’ thin we had but a sup of wather 
left in our canteens to put us over to the 
nixt wather hole,—an’ the Lord only 
knew where we shud find that, an’ he 
wud n’t tell. 

‘‘Afther supper, Pate brought in a 
pole or two of cottonwood, yez couldn’t 
call em logs, — and we raked up the fire 
an’ sthuck the little end of wanav them 
in the coals to keep up a smouldherin’ 
through the night. | gathered up the 
bits of provisions an’ shut em up in the 
Dutch oven, an’ stood ’em up on the 
table to keep ’em out av the way av the 
scorpions an’ ants an’ all the other crawl- 
in’ bastes; an’ hung up a blanket in the 
dureway wid two wooden pegs that I 
whittled out, — there was no dure, yez 
will understand, — an’ we crawled into 
a couple of bunks that was nailed against 
the wall, Pate in the top wan an’ mesilf 
in the under wan. Pate was asleep an’ 
snorin’ like an alligator before yez cud 
count tin; but what wid the noise he 
made, an’ something that was in mesilf, 
I cud not slape at all; an’ I lay there lis- 
tenin’ an’ waitin’ for something that | 
was ixpectin’ to happen, though | cud not 
tell what it shud be. 

‘**T is wondherful, the things that a 
man do be hearin’ in the dead silence of 
the night in thim desert places. You 
wud be thinkin’ the souls in purgathory 

















had permission to wandher about thin, 
for all the sighings and moanings and 
whisperings that do be travelin’ back and 
forth. Wanst in a while, | reached out 
my arrum an’ laid hold of the ind of the 
sthick nearest me an’ poked the other 
ind up into the coals so as to kape the 
fire from goin’ out intirely. And pris- 
intly, | got tired listenin’ and was about 
dhroppin’ off to slape, whin | heard a 
noise at the dure, the queerest noise that 
iver | heard. It was nayther a snuffle 
nor a grunt, but a combination of the 
two. I raised upon me elbow.in the 
bunk an’ listened wid both ears. 

‘‘if that ’s a soul from purgathory, 
Cornaylius Cusack is not me name,”’ 
sez | to mesilf, ‘‘ an’ | raised up my feet 
cautious like an’ kicked the bunk atop 
av me in the hopes av wakin’ up Pate. 
But the divil kept on snorin’ as if he was 
in the Palace Hotel, an’ the bell bye wid 
orders to wake him up in time for the 
thrain. An’ thin the blanket in the dure- 
way began to raise up at the bottom an’ 
walk out into the room as if somebody 
was pokin’ it up wid a sthick from the 
outside.’’ 

Here Mr. Cusack arose, and standing 
in the doorway between the two rooms, 
illustrated with his walking stick. 

‘Well ?”’ said the Colonel, after an 
impressive pause. ‘* Was it a boa con- 
strictor, or a Gila monster, or what was 
it ?”’ 

‘‘Far worse than ayther,’’ resumed 
Mr. Cusack. ‘‘I ixpected nothing else 
than to see the topknot av an Apache 
crawl out from undher the blanket, an’ 
| grabbed my rifle at cock, determined to 
sell my life as dear as possible, notwith- 
standin’ the hair was raisin’ itself on my 
Scalp widout any outside assistance. 
But prisintly, the blanket fell back into 
the dureway, an’ out from under it 
Ssthepped the biggest grizzly bear that iver 
itwas my lottosee. AsI’m standin’ here 
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he stood five foot high in his claws, an’ I’m 
certain he would have turned the scales 
at sixteen hundred pound, dhressed. 
He snuffed and sniffed for a minute or 
two, an’ thin he lit onto the Dutch oven, 
an’ wid wan swipe av his big paw he 
had off the cover, an’ had out our loaf av 
bread, an’ commenced devourin’ it wid 
the utmost contint. Well, gintilemin, 
he might as well have ate up us, as ate 
up our provisions an’ upset our coffee 
pot, an’ we forty mile from a dhrop av 
wather. 

*« * Had we better thry a shot at him, 
both together ?’? whispered Pate, who 
was wide enough awake by now. We 
discussed the matther back an’ forth for 
a time, an’ we concluded we would stand 
no chance av killin’ the baste at the first 
fire, an’ thin he would have us at his 
marcy in the little sivin by nine hut. 
An’ thin it was, zintlemin, I had an in- 
spiration ; | remimbered heafin’ whin | 
was but a lad in the ould counthry of 
how a pioneer woman in the West druv 
out a baste from the cabin wid a fire 
brand ; an’ | reached out my hand an’ 
poked up the pole into the fire, to start it 
into a blaze, intindin’ thin to make a 
demonstration at the brute widit. Now, 
just at that very moment, whin the coals 
flashed up in a little flare, whether our 
talkin’ made the craythure onasy, or 
whether the instinct av him tould him 
he’d betther be facin’ the dure, but anny- 
way the baste turned himself round, an’ 
in the doin’ av it, crowded his hinder 
parts (savin’ your prisince, Judge) up 
into the fireplace. 

‘* Now the fur on that baste was six 
inches deep if it wor an inch, an’ as dhry 
as tinder wid the drooth, an’ full av ile 
besides; an’ it’s undher the headin’ av 
thruth, what I’m tellin’ you now, he 
blazed up like a torch, and the fire ran 
over him from head to foot before you 
could so much as wink. He shot out av 
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THE LEAGUE OF AMERICAN WHEELMEN IN POLITICS. 


the dureway like an anarchist that has 
throwed his bomb, takin’ the blanket 
along wid him; an’ by the time me and 
Pate got outside he was half a mile away, 
streakin’ it up the mountain side. 

‘* Now, belave it or not, but it ’s the 
God’s thruth, we followed the flight av 
that baste wid our eyes for twenty miles 
as he tore acrost the counthry like a 
comet on a jag. Up hill an’ down dale 


we cud thrack him by the trail av fire an’ 
sparks he left behind him as he wint, 
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an’ we cud hear the coyotes an’ the jack 
rabbits scamperin’ in ivery direction. 
O, yez may laugh if yez like, that is the 
reward a raycontour like mesilf is to ix- 
pect for his throuble from an ongrateful 
gineration. 

‘*] think I will take a thrip over to Kit- 
sap an’ take a luk at that tin lode mesilf ; 
I will be in again afther I come back, an’ 
let you know the thruth about the mat- 
ther. ‘Good avenin’, gintlemen, good 
avenin’.”’ 

Batterman Lindsay. 





THE LEAGUE OF AMERICAN WHEELMEN IN POLITICS. 


BY THE CHIEF CONSUL, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA DIVISION. 


4— HE largest athletic organization 
in this country is the League of 
American Wheelmen. It has now 
over sixty thousand members and 
is increasing at the rate of five 

thousand amonth. Organizations of this 
sort increase in membership and power 
in a geometric rather than in an arith- 
metical ratio, and with the determined 
efforts now being made to bring into the 
League every eligible cyclist of the coun- 
try, it does not seem at all out of the 
range of possibilities that the prophecy of 
the National League President will be 
realized, that we shall have a million 
members in five years. A little arith- 
metic demonstrates that if every mem- 
ber should stay in and obtain but one 
other member each year, we should have 
in five years very nearly two million 
members. 

There are wheelmen enough now in 
the country to control and determine all 
legislation affecting them directly or in- 
directly, but only a very small per cent 
of the number is organized and there is 
no means of effectively directing the en- 
ergies of the whole body. As organiza- 


tion is perfected, the power of the wheel- 
men makes itself felt. In every town of 
any importance in this State the League 
has its local Consul. He acts as a sort 
of agent to report to the State Commit- 
tees of the Division the character and 
qualities of the roads and highways of 
his vicinity, and also the character and 
qualities of those aspirants for political 
offices which have to do with determin- 
ing the character and quality of those 
highways. The whole force of the League 
is then directed to securing the nomina- 
tion and election of those candidates who 
will serve the interests of the wheelmen 
in this regard. Fortunately, it is now 
universally conceded that the interests 
of the wheelmen are equally the interests 
of the farmer and all road-users, and to- 
day the old-time prejudice that existed 
on the part of the owners of other vehi- 
cles against the wheelmen is fast dying 
out, and a Good Roads ticket in a county 
contest for supervisors secures not only 
the support of the users of the bicycle 
but also of all the intelligent and progres- 
sive farmers and merchants of the dis- 
trict. 
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Courtesy of the Olympic. 
R. M. WELCH, 
MEMBER NATIONAL RACING BOARD, NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA DIVISION, L. A. W. 


The most important function of the 
League is its work for the betterment of 
highways. Ina recent article in the San 
Francisco Wave, General Roy Stone, in 
charge of the Office of Road Inquiry at 
Washington, stated that the annual ex- 
penditure for road repairs in money and 
labor throughout the United States ap- 
proximates $45,000,000. Twenty mil- 
lions of this sum properly expended an- 
nually would keep the roads in better 
repair and leave twenty-five millions for 
permanent construction, which amount 
would cover the average cost of twenty 
thousand miles of macadam road. 

In the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco for the last four years the average 
expenditure for street work by the muni- 
cipal government and the property own- 
ers has been something like two millions 
of dollars annually. 

It is obvious that the intelligent outlay 
of such sums of money as these is an ob- 


ject important enough to furnish ground 
for bringing together in an organization 
for the purpose, men of every political 
complexion ; for whatever may be their 
differences on other matters of political 
policy, all are a unit on the economical 
and intelligent improvement of streets 
and highways. 

This year, for the first time, the North 
California Division of the League feels it- 
self strong enough to accomplish some- 
thing more than agitationin the direction 
of road improvement. For a number of 
months past, Mr. C. Michener, the Secre- 
tary of the Highway Improvement Com- 
mittee for this Division of the League, 
has been in correspondence with the 
United States and State officials in charge 
of road work, and with the various 
movers for road improvement throughout 
the country. One result of his work has 
been the preparation of a number of bills 
to be introduced at our next Legislature, 
providing such amendments to the 


County Government Act as will enable 
Boards of Supervisors in the various 
counties of the State to expend the road 


j 
1 
Courtesy of the Olympic. 
J. J. B. ARGENTI,* 
CHAIRMAN LEAGUE TOURING BOARD. 
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Courtesy of the Olympic. 
Cc. MICHENER, 


SECRETARY HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE, NORTH 
CALIFORNIA DIVISION, L. A. W. 


fund to much better purpose than has 
hitherto been done. 1 believe the en- 
dorsement of the League of American 
Wheelmen will have much weight in 
securing the passage of legislation which, 
while its good effects may perhaps be 
first felt by the users of the wheel, is yet 
undeniably for the benefit of the State at 
large. 

So much for the League’s serious work. 
But it serves other purposes hardly less 
important from the point of view of 
wheelman strictly. It controls racing 
and provides a code of rules for the gov- 
ernment of that branch of the sport, and 
in this direction its power is absolute over 
every wheelman who appears upon the 
path. By this means the sport is kept 
clean, and the riders are guaranteed just 
treatment at the hands of race promoters. 

Every member of the League is also 
guaranteed legal protection whenever his 
tights as a wheelman are _ infringed 
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Courtesy of the Olympic. 
FRANK H. KERRIGAN, 
CHIEF, NORTH CALIFORNIA DIVISION, L. A. W. 


upon, and during the past year in this 
city alone the League has successfully 
disposed of more than thirty cases in the 
courts without expense to the members. 

A great advantage of the organization 
is the opportunity it affords for co-opera- 
tion in securing and distributing informa- 
tion for touring purposes. It publishes a 
Road-Book, containing maps of all the 
ridable roads of the State, showing their 
condition as to grade and quality, and— 
this it distributes free to its members. It 
also publishes a hand-book describing the 
many pleasant tours that may be made,. 
and containing explicit directions which 
are the result of the combined experience 
of very many wheelmen. It has estab- 
lished a system of League hotels through- 
out the State, which offer reduced rates. 
to all League members. 

In short, in every way that co-opera- 
tion and organization is beneficial, the 
League benefits each of its members. 

F. H. Kerrigan, 





IN SUMMER WOODS. 


RSS crowded street and ceaseless din, 
To summer’s leafy woods we turn, 
And hear the brown thrush trill within 
The twilight deeps of tousled fern. 


Between dark shores of spruce and fir 
The crystal river leaps along,— 

A clear-voiced poet,— wanderer 
From out the mystic realm of song. 


The air hangs thick with rich perfumes, 
Warm, woodland odors, scents of musk; 
Tall lilies drowse in bramble glooms 
And glimmer through a gleam of dusk. 


Where one frail branch slow sways and swings 
From shade to sunshine, can be seen 
A scolding jay’s bright, burnished wings, 


Two sapphire flames amid the green. 


We catch a glimpse from where we lie 
Of nesting bird above, and higher, 
Of lilting yellow butterfly 
That flickers like a dying fire. 


O happy hours, how swift your flight! 
O love, how dear those words of thine ! 
Two fond eyes beam with misty light, 


Two rose-red lips are pressed to mine. 
Herbert Bashford. 








TOP OF CRYSTAL SPRINGS DAM. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF A GREAT CITY. 


LAKE PILARCITOS AND CRYSTAL SPRINGS VALLEY 


E HAD been driving for hours 
over perfect roads among Al- 
pire lakes. Our team, which 
seemed to know no difference 
between grades, dashed up a 
chaparral-clothed ridge, and the 
bay of San Francisco was almost at our 
feet. A felucca was winging along close 
inshore where the water was amethys- 
tine, and far out in the deep green flood 
the discolored cloths of a cargo schooner 
were flapping. A second diminutive 
range of hills, chaparral covered, 
stretched between us and the shore of 
the sea, and in this perfect amphithea- 
ter a chain of mountain lakes lay wimp- 
ling in the sun. 
It was a wilderness that reached out 
in all directions to the hill crests,—a 
VOL. xxviii.—to. 


smiling California wilderness, fertile 
enough to raise in almost barbaric pro- 
fusion all the fruits of this sun land. 
The warm dust of the road was bordered 
with ariot of pink godetia cups and sky- 
blue ceanothus. The tinted air was alive 
with honey bees and painted butterflies. 
Only the road marked the invasion of 
man. Such a scene, such surroundings, 
seemed out of place within sight of a 
great city. It was a bit of the High 
Sierra but a few hundred feet above the 
sea, and a dozen miles from the subur- 
ban palaces and cottages of Burlingame, 
Belmont, and Menlo. 

‘‘ There is the dam,’’ remarked my 
companion, and the spell was broken. 
My Alpine lakes were the water supply of 
my city. The thirty thousand acres of 
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SAN ANDREAS DAM, LOOKING SOUTH. 


oaks, manzanita, and cottonwood, were 
its water-shed, left in its virgin purity 
and wildness for the protection of a half 
million consumers. 

One gets in the habit of taking a great 
many things for granted in this century. 
The water we drink, the gas we use, and 
the railroads we ride on, — they are too 
much like the air, the sunlight, and 
rains, — we only notice them when we 
miss them. The sources of, or reason 
for, are questions that have been settk d 
centuries ago, as far as we are inter- 
ested. 

It is only when someone makes the 
charge that our drinking water needs 
boiling or that the assessment of the 
Company that furnished it is too small or 
too large that we are set to wondering 
about it at all. Even then, we do not 
stop to consider the great and varied in- 
terests involved in what is known as the 
water supply of a great city. 

It was impossible to keep these 
thoughts out of my mind as we drove 
mile after mile through a scenery that 
should have commanded all my attention. 
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| have grumbled, I confess, at my 
monthly water-tax of three or four dol- 
lars. It never occurred to me that it 


might have been twice as much if this 


vast body of clear, pure water, did not 
empty into the hill-top reservoirs in the 
heart of San Francisco and reduce the 
fire risk enough to account for the 
difference. 

If the water that comes bursting from 
the end of my garden hose did not rise 
above my first story window, | should fee} 
it my duty to double the insurance on our 
modest castle. The reason why | carry 
one half the insurance in San Francisco 
that I did in New York is all plain to me 
now. The acres of water that stretch 
out before me are at the command of the 
smallest child, in that it goes rushing 
and tearing through the great conduits 
away to the hill tops in the city where it 
gives a power and velocity that doubles 
the efficiency of the fire engine. Since the 
building of the first reservoir on Russian 
Hill, three hundred feet above tide, sup- 
plied from Lobos Creek and the pumping 
plant at Black Point, no great conflagration 
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has visited San Francisco. The appalling 
disasters of Chicago and London are vir- 
tually an impossibility in a city whose 
statistics show that one half of the acci- 
dental fires are extinguished with the 
garden hose. If we had the same dead 
level water supply that New York has, 
with our streets of wooden houses, the 
expenditures of treasure in fire depart- 
ments, insurance rates, and mighty con- 
flagrations, would make one fully appre- 
ciate the privilege we enjoy. 

Far down on the opposite side of the 
ridge toward Spanishtown a little whirl- 
wind lifted a cloud of yellow dust into 
the yellow sunshine. A six-horse team 
came into sight for a brief moment and 
was lost in an encompassing park of 
scrawny oak. A jack rabbit sprang from 


beneath our wheels and disappeared 
among the red manzanita. 

‘“Yes,’’ remarked my companion, as 
though echoing my thoughts, ‘* how few 


consider the real dollars and cents value of 
an efficient water supply to the insurable 


property of agreatcity. Itis many, many 
times greater than the revenue derived 
therefrom. It is an interesting prob- 
lem. The gross receipts of the the Spring 
Valley Water Works last year were in 
round numbers one million seven hundred 
thousand dollars. The value of insurable 
property in San Francisco is at least 
five hundred million dollars of which 
two hundred million dollars is insured. 
Now, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that an efficient water supply in San 
Francisco, as in other cities, reduces the 
insurance risk at least three per cent per 
annum. Three per cent of five hundred 
millions is fifteen millions. Fifteen mil- 
lions minus one million seven hundred 
thousand, leaves thirteen million three 
hundred thousand dollars to the credit 
of the people. Is it not simple ?’’ 

I recollect reading in the Boston news- 
papers a good many years ago a contro- 
versy that excited a great deal of atten- 
tion at the time. The owner ofa palatial 
home on a choice corner, occupied by 
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himself, wife, and two servants, com- 
plained that his water tax was six times 
more than that of his neighbor, with 
twenty in the family, who were using 
six times as much water as he. On the 
first presentation of the case, injustice 
seemed apparent, but someone, who evi- 
dently understood the matter, pointed out 
that the premises, which were paying 
twenty-four dollars a year for water,were 
valued at ten thousand dollars, only five 
thousand of which was insurable,whereas 
the complainer paid only one hundred 
and fifty dollars a year on premises 
valued, with its paintings and brica- 
brac, at two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, two hundred thousand of which 
was insurable. 

It was claimed that in a city like Bos- 
ton, with its efficient water supply, the 
rates of insurance were reduced to a mini- 
mum, say an average of one per cent, and 
that without an efficient water supply the 


average rate would be at least six per 
cent. There is, therefore, accruing to the 
benefit of the insurable property in Boston 
five per cent per annum, and that too 


whether it is insured or not. \t seems 
that the insurable property in Boston at 
that time was $350,000,000, five per cent 
of which is $17,500,000, and which sum, 
it was contended, did accrue to the bene- 
fit of the owners of the insurable property 
annually, whether they were insured or not, 
asum more than sixteen times greater 
than the entire income from sales of 
water, and why should not the man pay 
his one hundred and fifty dollars per 
annum, when he derives a benefit of five 
per cent per annum on the value of his 
house and its contents, viz.: $200,000, 
which is $10,000 per annum ? 

As it is, all that we tax-payers and 
sometime grumblers require, is that these 
thousands of acres about the lake-dams 
shall never be turned over to the plow 
and the pruning hook, — that they shall 
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be kept as they are now, free from 
all possible pollution. 1 tried to close my 
eyes to everything but the beauty of 
the scenery as we wound up the gentle 
hills and through smiling vistas of forest 
and lake, but my companion was as en- 
thusiastic over the material and artificial 
points of our drive, as I was at its artistic 
possibilities. _We paused a moment with- 
in the shade of a clump of great Douglas 
spruce. 

‘What a picture,’’ | commented, ‘‘a 
perspective of tumbled hills, a cafon full 
of changing greens, a vast shoulder of 
white rock, a little patch of wild oats, a 
blue, blue sky, flecked with point lace 
clouds, a bit of green and purple water, 
white-capped here and there, the bay 
running off into a halo of rosy lights —,”’ 

‘*And the largest stone dam in the 
world,’’ he finished. 

It was no use, | did not interrupt 
again. 

‘Why, do you know that it is a hun- 
dred and forty-five feet high, a hundred 
and seventy-six feet thick at the base, 
and it required two hundred and forty- 
five thousand barrels of Portland cement, 
four hundred and ninety thousand barrels 
of sand, and one million two hundred and 
thirty thousand barrels of broken rock to 
build, that behind it is stored nineteen 
thousand million gallons of water as pure 
as the lakes of the High Sierra ?’’ 

I do not know whether other cities can 
boast of such a water supply, but the ~ 
more | travel over the State, and I have 
traveled over almost the entire world, 
the more | begin to believe that Cal- 
ifornia, as Emerson says of the Yo- 
semite, comes nearer ‘‘up to the brag’”’ 
than any other part of this vastearth. So 
without fear, | am willing to believe 
that I have seen a water system that | 
can use as a model. 

Prior to 1859, San Francisco, a city of 
nearly eighty thousand inhabitants, iso- 
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lated on the end of a sandy peninsula, 
had no fresh water supply. The first 
water company that brought in some 
two million gallons a day from Lobos 
Creek must have had an abiding faith in 
the future of the city, — which, for aughit 
they knew, might vanish with its gold, 
—to go twenty miles away to the San 
Mateo mountains, buy thousands of acres 
of ranch and forest land, and turn a val- 
ley intoalake. Here, at the junction of 
the Pilarcitos and Spring Valley creeks, 
they made Pilarcitos Lake, laid a conduit 
for thirty-two miles, consisting of three 
tunnels, twenty-five hundred feet in total 
length, a redwood flume, and a thirty-inch 
wrought iron pipe which extends to Lake 
Honda reservoir, which is three hundred 
and sixty-five feet above the city’s base, 
and has a capaity of thirty-three million 
galllons. This they did when labor was 
worth many times what it is today and 
when the same fortunes invested in min- 
ing stocks would have doubled them- 
selves every few years. What success 


has come to these pioneers since, they 
richly deserve. But the growth of the 
city confirmed their faith, and the com- 
pany which oddly enough took its name 
from a small spring near the residence of 
Mr. J. B. Haggin in the heart of the city, 
kept steadily increasing its usefulness 
by acquiring the ranches and farms in the 
watershed of its then contemplated lakes 
so as to control the same and present any 
taint to its water supply. Mile after mile 
of lands. that were golden with bounte- 
ous crops of wheat and barley or cov- 
ered with countless herds of cattle and 
sheep, they turned back to nature. By 
1864, the population of the city had so 
increased (to 100,000) that it became 
evident that more water would be re- 
quired in the near future, and between 
the years 1865 and 1866 the Pila~citos 
reservoir, with a capacity of one thousand 
million gallons, was completed. 

During the next few years the con- 
sumption of water in San Francisco rose 
from eight hundred and sixty-four million 


SAN ANDREAS RESERVOIR, LOOKING NORTH. 
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gallons in 1865, to one thousand three 
hundred and forty-eight million gallons in 
1867. It was evident that if the popula- 
tion continued to increase at this ratio, the 
combined resources of that time would be- 
come insufficient to supply the demand. 
Accordingly there was built in 1868 the 
San Andreas dam, ninety-five feet high, 
across the San Andreas valley, about two 
miles westerly from Milbrae station, and 
about fifteen southerly in an air line from 
the foot of Market street, with a capacity 
of six thousand two hundred miilion gal- 
lons. The consumption of water that year 
in San Francisco was one thousand five 
hundred and seventy-eight million gallons. 
In 18609, it had increased to two thousand 
and three millions, and in 1876, when the 
city’s population was about 200,000, the 
consumption for the year was four thou- 
sand six hundred and forty million gallons. 
In the last named year, Upper Crystal 
Springs reservoir was added, with a 
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capacity of about four thousand million 
gallons. 

The rainy season of 1876-77 gave 
such a scant supply of rain, that it 
was decided to erect pumping works at 
Lake Merced, whose original capacity of 
about eighteen hundred million gallons, 


was increased to two thousand seven 
hundred million gallons. 

As far back as the early seventies, 
soon after Mr. Charles Webb Howard 
became President, the Company, with 
a wisdom and foresight that is so often 
singularly lacking in municipalities, de- 
cided that the rapid increase of the city’s 
population, combined with a possible dry 
year, might put all their energies and 
resources to the test. They felt that 
the guardianship of the city’s water was 
a sacred trust and that they would right- 
fully be held responsible for a water 
famine. So to guard against any possi- 
bility they commenced in 1875-76 to pur- 











chase land and water rights in Crystal 
Springs Valley near San Mateo, and on 
Calaveras and Alameda creeks, including 
the Vallejo Mills property at Niles and 
the Washington and Murray township 
irrigation canal, which formed the key 
to the Calaveras system. 

From 1878 to 1887, the population of 
San Francisco grew from 215,000 to 280,- 
000. The annual consumption of water 
increased from four thousand one hundred 
and fifty-one million gallons yearly in 1878 
to six thousand nine hundredand seventy- 
eight millions in 1887. Though the con- 
sumption had increased over sixty per 
cent during these nine years, the water in 
store April 1st, 1887, was only eight thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty-nine million 
gallons, or one thousand three hundred 
and fifty-nine million gallons less than on 
April 1st, 1878. 

The hour came for which they had 
been preparing for over adecade,— more 
water was wanted and at once. It was 
not necessary to await the vexatious and 
expensive movements of a municipal 
or State legislature. The consumers 
never even knew that a famine was 
threatened, for before the water began 
to run low in the older reservoirs, orders 
went out to connect the Alameda creek 
with the works. 

So the old Vallejo Mill stone aqueduct 
was at once remodeled, two thirds of a 
mile of flume added, and a stone dam 
built at its head across Alameda creek, 
about a mile and a half above Niles 
Station. From the western terminus of 
the flume a thirty-six inch pipe was laid, 
via Centerville and Newark, and over 
a pile bridge nineteen thousand feet in 
length across the Alameda marsh to 
Dumbarton point, where the bay of San 
Francisco is only a mile and a quarter 
wide. From this point, two submarine 
ball-joint, wrought-iron, galvanized pipes, 
sixteen inches in diameter, and of a length 
of eighteen feet each, were laid across the 
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narrow neck of the bay to Ravenswood 
on the westerly shore. There the two 
pipes join again and pour into a thirty- 
six inch main which extends through and 
past Redwood City and Menlo Park to 
Belmont, where a pumping station was 
erected. On the Alameda marsh a river 
or navigable slough three hundred feet 
wide had also to be crossed by two sub- 
marine pipes. From Belmont the thirty- 
six inch pipe was continued in a northerly 
direction to a point two miles north of San 
Mateo, where it joined the forty-four inch 
pipe which extends from Crystal Springs 
lake to San Francisco. At Belmont, 
which is at fourteen feet elevation, a 
powerful compound condensing pumping 
plant, erected in duplicate, lifts the water 
into a steel stand-pipe two hundred feet, 
thus forcing it six miles to the junction 
with the Crystal Springs pipe, thence on 
through it to the reservoir at University 
Mound, which has an elevation of one 
hundred and sixty-three feet above city 
base, and has a storage capacity of 
thirty-five million gallons. The Alameda 
line can furnish eight million gallons 
daily, but as the creek sometimes in the 
late summer reduces its volume, the 
average daily quantity drawn from 
this source is about six million gallons. 

In addition to these extensive improve- 
ments, the Company concluded the same 
year to begin the construction of a dam 
below the junction of the Cafiada Ray- 
mundo, and San Mateo, and San Andreas 
creeks. The foundation of the famous 
Crystal Springs dam was started in the 
summer of 1887. Its construction pre- 
sented some peculiar difficulties. As 
there were no quarries of good sized 
building stone to be found in the neigh- 
borhood, the hard rock of the quarries 
breaking up into small fragments, Mr. 
Herman Schussler, Chief Engineer of the 
Spring Valley Water Works, advised the 


“construction of a concrete dam. 


Concrete dams of much smaller dimen- 
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sions had been built in other parts of the 
world, but owing to the then universal 
construction of the concrete in. the shape 
of a monolith, much trouble had been ex- 
perienced, owing to their shrinking and 
cracking. In order to avoid this danger, 
Mr. Schussler devised a plan of using 
irregularly shaped blocks of concrete forty 
feet in length, seven feet in height, and 
seven feet in width, which were first 
placed over the surface of the dam, 
each having niches and projections on 
the tops and sides. The first set of 
blocks may be likened to the black 
squares in a chess-board. After the dam 
had been covered by these and they had 
set and hardened, the spaces between 
them were filled in by the second series 
of blocks. The niches and projections 


in the blocks of the first tier fitted closely 
into the secondary blocks, breaking joints 
with them so perfectly, that not only 
were they tied together but water-tight 
broken joints were made between the 


two series of blocks. The primary tier 
of the next stratum of blocks was then 
commenced, these primary blocks being 
so placed that their centers came approx- 
imately over the junction of four of the 
former blocks. Two blocks were built 
each day. The foundation of this enor- 
mous structure was entirely hewn into 
the bed rock, no powder being used in 
the excavation, thus avoiding the open- 
ing of fissures. The plan of the dam is 
one hundred and seventy-six feet at the 
base, twenty-five feet thick at the top, 
and one hundred and seventy feet in 
height, with seven hundred feet slope 
on the water side, one foot horizontal to 
four feet vertical. It is curved with a 
radius of six hundred and thirty-seven 
feet, the convex side being up-stream. 
Its storage capacity will be twenty-nine 
thousand million gallons. 

As I stood on the vast cement walls of 
this, the greatest and most perfect res- 
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ervoir dam in the world, and listened to 
its history,— of how each crevice and im- 
perfection had been cleaned with brushes 
of steel and sponged dry,— of how each 
block had been carefully made and pro- 
tected night and day until ithad hardened, 
—of how everything that genius and 
money could do had been done to insure 
the dam against any possible strain that 
can be brought upon it, | could not but com- 
pare it with the work that we would 
have had a right to expect, judging from 
our city sewers and streets, had it been 
done under municipal direction by con- 
tractors representing the political party in 
power. It was an object-lesson worthy 
of more study than | could give it. 

In order to increase and supplement 
the Pilarcitos water supply, the Spring 
Valley Water Works in 1891, erected at 
Lake Merced a new pumping plant of 
similar construction to that at Belmont. 
The machinery being built in duplicate, 
each plant has a daily capacity of three 
and one half million gallons lifted to an 
elevation of four hundred and thirty feet, 
or a joint capacity of seven million gal- 
lons daily. 

The dam on San Francisquito creek, 
which submerges a portion of the town 
that was known as Searsville, was con- 
structed in 1891, forming the so-called 
Portola reservoir, which furnishes at pre- 
sent the water for The Leland Stanford 
Junior University. The dam was built so 
as toeasily allow its increase in width and 
height. When completed it is intended to 
connect it by nine miles of thirty-six 
inch pipe with the thirty-six inch pipe at 
Belmont, thus sending the water from the 
proposed reservoir into San Francisco by 
gravitation. The Portola dam, when 
finished, will be three hundred and 
seventy-five feet above city base. The 
total length of the conduit pipes, includ- 
ing the two thirty inch pipes from Pil- 
arcitos and San Andreas, is eighty miles, 
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with a total delivery capacity of forty- 
three million gallons daily, while the 
total length of the distributing pipe sys- 
tem on San Francisco is three hundred 
and forty three miles. There are eight 
distributing reservoirs in San Fran- 
cisco at elevations varying from one 
hundred and thirty-nine to six hundred 
feet above city base. The Company 
in its present condition, including its 
pumping facilities, can supply in the 
neighborhood of thirty million gallons 
daily ; but when the San Francisquito 
creek, the San Gregorio and Pescadero 
streams, and the large Calaveras water 
system are added, the daily average 
supply capacity will be close on to one 
hundred million gallons, or a sufficient 
supply for fully a million inhabitants. 

It is interesting to note what it has cost 
the Company to furnish San Francisco 
with its splendid water system. 

Up to January rst, 1882, the cost of 
the works as shown by the municipal re- 
port was $19,268,044.50, and since that 
time to January Ist, 1896, there has 
been expended in making new improve- 
ments and carrying on the work of con- 
struction $10,674,691.24, making a total 
of $29,942,735.74. During the year 
1895, there was expended for new 
construction and permanent improve- 
ments $485,910.28, and it is expected 
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that as much more will be expended 
for the same purpose during the present 
year. 

It is also worth while to relate the ex- 
tent to which the water rates have 
been reduced from time to time during 
the last eighteen years. 


The smallest general rate, 1879 was $2.00 per Mo. 
The smallest general rate, 1880 was_ 1.60 per Mo. 
The smallest general rate, 1882 was _ 1.35 per Mo. 
The smallest general rate, 1883 was_ .95 per Mo. 
The smallest general rate, 1885 was_ .88 per Mo. 
The smallest general rate, 1887 was_ .85 per Mo. 
The smailest general rate, 1889 was__.65 per Mo. 
The smallest general rate, 1892 was_.50 per Mo. 
The smallest general rate, 1895 was___.25 per Mo. 
HIGHEST LOWEST 
Meter rates per 100 cubic ft., 1879, $ .75  $ .374 
Meter rates per too cubic ft., 1880, .674 .30 
Meter rates per 100 cubic ft., 1882, .56} .24} 
Meter rates per too cubic ft., 1883, .39%  .17} 
Meter rates per 100 cubic ft., 1884, .374 .18} 
Meter rates per 100 cubic ft., 1885, .344 .17} 
Meter rates per too cubic ft., 1887, .34 sa7 
Meter rates per too cubic ft., 1839, .30 .16 
Meter rates per too cubic ft., 18y5, .29 13 


In 1879, the number of rate payers 
was 20,444; in 1895, 39,355. The 
amount collected by the Company for 
sales of water in 1879 was $1,258,280.07; 
in 1895, $1,694,304.90. By reason of 
the reduction in water rates the rate 
payers are saving at the present time 
$8,500 per month over the previous 
year. 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 
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HAT shall | care for the fame of a name, 
Or the praise of a world which | have not known, 
When my songs are said, and my heart is dead, 
And my head laid under a stone ? 


Madge Morris. 





OCEAN COMMERCE DRIVEN FROM CALIFORNIA BY LAW. 


“THE GOOSE THAT LAID THE GOLDEN EGG.” 


(COMMERCE, as we shall discuss it and 

as generally understood by com- 
mon folk, is the traffic carried on by way 
of water navigation, and more particu- 
larly that which makes use of the bil- 
lowy surface of the broad international 
ocean highway. Inland and overland 
commerce have monopolized so large a 
share of our time, attention, and invest- 
ments, during the past thirty years, that 
the other, and as affecting the perma- 
nent general prosperity of our people, 
far more important, the ocean navigation, 
has been allowed to slip away from our 
grasp and pass into the control of our wide- 
awake sister nations and their shrewder 
financiers. 

As an example, in 1874 the United 
States owned fifteen per cent of the en- 
tire merchant marine of the world; and 
Great Britain, forty-seven per cent. 
Twenty-one years later, or in 1895, 
Great Britain held fifty-six per cent and 
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the United States seven per cent. One 
might naturally ask, ‘‘If this humiliat- 
ing progression continues, how long will 
it be in this war of peace until America 
will be wiped from the ocean and no ship 
will fly the Stars and Stripes in the ocean 
carrying trade ?”’ 

The long-headed Britishers appreciate 
commerce, they recognize the vast and 
permanent benefits to be derived by their 
peoples from the active use of the great 
highway which is a natural producer of 
wealth and power. Over this highway 
they conduct their intercourse with the 
other nations of earth, in their own ves- 
sels. They sell goods to those other na- 
tions, and bring back gold. Sometimes 
they must buy from these nations also, 
but they buy just as little as possible and 
always at the producer’s home, paying 
the lowest possible price, usually in other 
merchandise. The goods that they buy, 
they carry back to their own country in 
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SHIPPING IN SAN FRANCISCO ——- 


their own vessels, retaining the freight 
money for their own people, paying no 
tribute in the shape of freights to foreign 
carriers. 

These freights amount to millions of 
golden eagles annually, and are a rich 
source of income, wealth, and independ- 
ence, forthe nation that gets them. Add- 
ing these freights to the balance of trade, 
for which the thrifty Britishers are ever 
striving, the balance of wealth and power 
is created. But the penny wise and 
pound foolish American in his anxiety for 
t temporary, transient, individual gain 
overlooks entirely the possibilities and 
importance of future permanent prosper- 
ity or gradual decay of the nation. He 
will be heard to say, ‘‘ Ah, but we can 
get our freights a little cheaper if carried 
in foreign ships, owned by foreign peo- 
ples; what is the difference where the 
money goes or whom we pay, so we save 
money for ourselves ?’’ 

This individual forgets that by send- 
ing money out of the country that should 
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be kept within it, he is helping to impov- 
erish the nation by draining it of the 
wealth to which it is justly entitled. 
This Lilliputian person is too numerous 
in America for any kind of use ; his nose 
is so long and his vision so short that 
the latter seldom reaches beyond the for- 


mer. Had he lived in Boston when the 
tea was cast overboard, he would have 
saved the tea and sacrificed the nation. 
Broad-minded patriotism pays financially. 
Another generation is just behind us for 
whom we must provide a heritage ; we 
cannot if we are human be totally indif- 
ferent as to what may befall that poster- 
ity to which we bear the most endearing 
relations. But it seems that there have 
been some among us who, unfortunately 
for the others, were devoid of the faculty 
that would enable them to realize these 
facts. And these short-visioned persons 
are the barnacles that have stunted our 
growth and retarded California’s progress 
in years past. 

Their lack of patience, public spirit, and 
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HARBOR WHEN THERE WAS NO CHARGE FOR PILOTAGE. 


due deliberation, and their great haste to 
get wealth, power, or station, for them- 
selves at once, quickly, now, were prom- 
inent characteristics that may have cre- 
ated a few millionaires, but the effects of 
which are today reacting on a whole 
commonwealth, which is a decade behind 
in material development. 

Toillustrate, we might truthfully say, 
with only a grain of exaggeration: Our 
merchants (the obsolete ones, of course, 
not the present strugglers) have wanted 
to make the entire month’s store rent 
from each petty sale; our landlords have 
wanted each month’s rent collected from 
the merchant to pay a year’s interest on 
the cost of the property ; our newspapers 
have hesitated to mention the name of a 
merchant unless in connection with a 
scandal or a failure, lest they might per- 
chance give him some free advertising ; 
our laws have authorized interest to be 
exacted by our money lenders at rates 
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ranging from twelve to twenty-four per 
centum and more if they could get it on 
contract ; our laws instead of offering in- 
ducements to encourage navigation and 
intercourse with the outside world have 


levied the most burdensome taxes on 
shipping interests of any, State of the 
Union, in the shape of compulsory pilot- 
age (that is, pay for the privilege of using 
a free public highway whether you need 
or employ a pilot or not), heavy charges 
for wharfage, tolls, dockage, State, and 
city and county taxes ; and by every con- 
ceivable device have so conspired by 
narrow legislation, tending to destroy 
rather than to build up, practically to 
drive the shipowning interests out of the 
State, discouraging our most powerful and 
helpful resource with no other earthly 
excuse than to give a horde of political 
appointees rich picking. As one result 
the ships that come to our port are largely 
owned either in foreign countries or other 
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States where they are exempt from 
taxes. 

How different all this from the broad- 
suage, public-spirited methods of the 
citizens of the great Western-interior 
metropolis, Chicago, ‘‘ the only city on 
earth.’’ The words in quotation marks, 
so characteristic of those enterprising 
people, contain a world of meaning which 
sasily exemplifies the method of their 
madness. It would require even greater 
natural advantages than California pos- 
sesses to resist such persistent and de- 
structive internal attacks upon her in- 
dustries as she has struggled with and is 
staggering under, especially as the com- 
petition with the outer world, particu- 
larly with India and South America, for 
the sale of productions is extremely 
keen. 


And now, as the ‘‘ goose that laid the 
golden eggs’’ has been strangled almost 
to death, if Californians are sufficiently 
depressed in their affairs, if this at- 
tempted suicide has brought them near 
enough to the verge of financial crema- 
tion, and they really desire a change, 
a new start may be made upon a sub- 
stantial basis if they will only begin 
aright. The present awakening and co- 
operative activity among our business 
people indicates that the narrow methods 
of the past are being cast aside, anda 
‘middle of the road ’’ system inaugurated 
that promises well for the future. 

Let their first move be to build up a 
merchant marine owned by Californians 
that shall carry away their productions 
at the very lowest possible cost and in 
returning not only bring back the price 
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realized in gold, but also bring the freight 
moneys earned, so that they too may be 
kept at home for circulation among our 
people, and to that extent increase the 
wealth of our State. 

It is only necessary in order to ac- 
complish this, to offer encouragement to 
their own citizens, who will gladly invest 
their capital in shipping, if it is not too 
heavily taxed to enable them to supply 
cheap transportation facilities and earn 
interest on the investment at the same 
time. The State could well afford to re- 
move all taxes now levied upon ships as 
property, to furnish wharfage and dock- 
age free, and to support at the general 
expense a sufficient corps of good pilots 
to attend to all the needs of the harbor. 
Let every master that sails an American 
ship out of the Golden Gate be a com- 
petent and licensed pilot capable of tak- 


ing his vessel in and out, and allow the 
pilots to charge pilotage only when a 
pilot is actually employed, the rate to be 
nominal. In other words, make San 
Francisco practically a free harbor, hang 
across the Golden Gate the word ‘‘Wéei- 
come,’’ and pull down the sign ‘‘ Stand 
and Deliver,’’— which is now the legend, 
— and we shall have made a long stride 
towards independence and prosperity. 
The free highway, the ocean, will do the 
rest. Our own people will reap the re- 
ward through low freights, the conse- 
quent better returns for their products, 
and the general prosperity that must re- 
sult. The good work has begun, the 
San Francisco Committee on Commerce 
has been organized and is composed of 
representatives from almost every legit- 
imate business. It is educating and agitat- 
ing; ‘‘’Tis a good thing, push it along.”’ 
Charles E. Naylor, Secretary San Francisco 
Committee on Commerce. 
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(GOLDEN grasses, 
Summer lasses, 
Flowering pink and white and blue, 
Bold sun shining, 
White arms twining,— 
O my love, be true, be true! 


Moonlight flooding, 
Flowers a-budding, 
(Pity hearts that never knew,) 
Young blood rushing, 
Fond words gushing,— 
Oh, my love, for you | sue! 


Far we wander, 
Deep we ponder, 
Life and love forever new, — 
O the rapture 
Of my capture,— 
O the world was made for two! 


Harriet Winthrop Waring. 























AS SEEN OVER THE HANDLEBARS. 


PIETA, LAKEPORT, AND THE BLUE LAKES. 


F YOU have a week to spend in 
qh outing, or even a day or 
C /} | two less, no more varied 
us CAL; and beautiful cycling trip 
ay 4 / can be found than the Lake 
itt’:{ >" county region, provided one 
is enough of a tourist not to 
grumble at walking through 
interesting country, by 


if aR pretty streams, and up long 
grades commanding inspir- 
ing views. 


ite From the morning train from San 
Francisco the arch enemy of wheelmen 
handed our vehicles out of the baggage 
car at Cloverdale, a picturesque town in 
a vineyard and fruit country among the 
hills on the beautiful Russian river. 
There was ample time to inspect our 
wheels, and to dine at the shady hotel, 
where pink azaleas adorn the veranda. 
The road to Pieta is dusty, over rolling 
country, but to the lover of river scen- 
ery, that is no great objection to the ride 
down the Russian River valley. The 
scattered redwoods, pickets of the main 
force on the coastwise mountains, add to 
the low and massive foliage of white 
oaks, buck-eyes, willows, and madrojios, 
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a force of character lacking in the south- 
ern counties of the coast, wnere the live 
oak has to do all the honors of the scen- 
ery. Ihave found no scenery equal to. 
that in Marin county and northward, in 
riding southward as far as San Diego, 
through the coast mountains; not the 
San Antonio, not the Santa Ynez, not 
even the beautiful Sierra Madre moun- 
tains, quite equal that region. 

If one has to walk the sandy portions 
of the road, there is all the more oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the river scenery, a joy 
the ‘‘scorcher’’ never knows. I have 
watched this modern phenomenon, as a 
scientific friend of mine would say, plow 
through dust and whiz by inspiring 
views ; and discovered that his idea of 
the country at nightfall is a streak of 
mae “1A,” “3,” a “36” oe 
technically marks it, and a boast of so 
many miles an hour. Let such phenom- 
ena avoid the region. 

For the lover of river scenery, especi- 
ally the seeker after the artists’ ‘‘ bits,’’ 
there is along this ever-changing pano- 
rama the zest of the chase, without the 
attendant blood and pain to any creature. 

I had painted my face a beautiful pink 
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A “BIT” BY THE WAYSIDE. 


with grease paints number one, and | 
was sun proof. My companion and | 
used up the warm afternoon walking, rid- 
ing, and resting by clear pools in the 
shade of the willows, till dusk overtook 
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us at the comfortable hostelry at Pieta. 
After a dinner, washed down with fabu- 
lous quantities of good milk, —the best 
tipple for a touring wheelman, — we were 
seized with a foolish spirit of adventure. 
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HOTEL AT LAUREL DELL LAKE. 


We left the neat hotel to cross the river 
and bargain with a farmer to sleep in his 
attic. We wanted a novel experience, 
and we gotit. Our host agreed to wake 
us at four and give us a breakfast before 
we started on the long climb atdawn. We 
were guided up some rickety stairs on the 
outside of the house to the garret, where 
our host told us to make ourselves at home. 
We could make out in the candle light 
four rough redwood bedsteads, where the 
blankets and comforters were piled on 
the straw mattresses, as they had been 
flung by their last tenants. There were 
no signs of sheet or pillow case. In an 
attempt to make our beds, we found that 
chickens had been roosting at the head 
and foot of two of them. 

We were road weary, not inclined to 
cross the river in the pitch dark to the 
hotel, so we turned in, my jolly partner 
leading in the song, we learned at college 
together. 

“* He went to bed, but it wa’n’t no use, 

His feet stuck out for a chicken roos’ 
Singing polly, wolly, doodle all the day.” 

1 soon heard him snoring loud enough 

to scare off the bravest rooster. 
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At gray dawn a rap awoke us to the 
cold fact of the chilly air and no break- 
fast, for the bland host told us that his 
wife said there wasn’t a thing to eatin 
the house. We could not bribe him to 
find anything. 

There was the alternative of waiting 
for breakfast at the hotel, and a hot 
ride over the unknown grade into Clear 
Lake basin, or the cool ride of early 
morning we had planned. There might 
be afarm house up the road somewhere, 
so we chose the early start,— but alas! 
there was none. The road goes over a 
low hill first; then down into a little 
gully, wooded with live oak; thence it 
crosses a brook, turns eastward, and 
climbs an easy grade for six or seven 
miles. It is a fine piece of mountain 
road, well kept, and shaded below by 
great stately pines, from under which the 
cafions about open up as one climbs. 
Up, up, we trudged and rode, fainter and 
fainter, with no refreshments but a 
drink at a sulphur spring, until each 
turn promised to be the last, for we were 
in the chaparral, looking down on every- 
thing to the westward. 
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Photo by Carpenter. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


We were two pale cyclists, when we 
reached the top level, but still no house 
was in sight. A jackrabbit bounded into 
the road in front of me, as if to challenge 
me toaspurt. I must confess to a con- 
suming desire to eat my pace maker, but 
we then got along pretty well until ‘‘ Brer 
Rabbit ’’ swerved off the grade to avoid 
a collision, and I espied a chimney with 
smoke rising. 

‘Hurrah! for breakfast,’’ shouted my 


companion, and we took the hospitable 


house by storm. It was only seven 
thirty, and a mountain range to our credit. 

In such a scrape as this, kolacyls or 
any kola lozenges would be most useful. 


THE HANDLEBARS. 


A good farm breakfast at a lady’s pri- 
vate table, brought us back to the land 
of joy, and gave us eyes for the view. 

Clear Lake, backed by dark moun- 
tains, rising abruptly from its far shore 
was spread out to the eastward, the view 
of the near shore and Lakeport cut off by 
the mounds of scrubby foliage in the fore- 
ground. 

The ride down the winding grade is 
mostly walking, as the Irishman would 
say; it is dusty, gravelly, and steep. 
From places one has glimpses of the 
southern shore of the lake, and the re- 
gion of Soda Bay. Coasting down the 
turns, we suddenly came upon Highland 
Springs, hidden among the oaks and buck- 
eyes. From the cool shade of a summer 
house the white-frocked summer girls, 
looked a welcome to the dusty wayfarers 
and offered soda water from the bubbling 
spring within. 

We were bound for Lakeport and the 
Blue Lakes that day, but we found such 
a welcome, such square meals, such 
shady nooks and lazy hammocks, that 
schedule time was forgotten. We found 
ourselves in delightful captivity to the 
fairest at the springs. 
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RESTING THE WHEEL. 
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Photo by Carpenter. 
LAUREL DELL LAKE. 


Mischievous charmers induced us to 
taste of the various ill-smelling and worst 


tasting medicinal waters that flow here 


in wonderful proximity. It seems to be 
nature’s drug store. There are the 
‘‘Ems,’’ nicknamed ‘‘ the Dutch,’”’ the 
soda, the iron, the arsenic, the sulphur 
springs, and then we refused to be 
drugged more. Cyclists need no medi- 
cines. 

It was after the last meal before we 
left the soda springs for Lakeport, about 
nine miles to the northeast, over level 
roads that are heavy with dust in places, 
through a rich flat, between the lake and 
the mountains. The road to Soda Bay 
branches to the southeast near the 
springs. 

Lakeport is a flourishing town of about 
one thousand inhabitants, about twenty- 
three miles from Pieta, one of its railroad 
distributing points. From there and 
from Hopland, the grain, hops, fruit, and 
wool of the valley, teamed over the moun- 
tains, are shipped. 

Several churches and substantial bank 


buildings, and tasteful residences give 
the town a more solid aspect than one 
would expect, from its position, secluded 
from railroad communication. 

The little port is unique, quite like a 
toy harbor, dotted with miniature craft 
about the landing in thetules. From the 
wharf the mountains several miles away 
look very close across the muddy waters. 
One asks, if it is in irony that Clear 
Lake got its name. 

It was growing late, and we were 
bound for the Blue Lakes that night, so 
we glided out of town by the light of the 
full moon. Northward, through a rich 
and level country, watered by artesian 
wells, the road winds through hop fields, 
orchards, and vineyards. As we ap- 
proached the mountains that close in at 
the head of the lake, the road becomes less 
uniform, skirting the base of the hills to 
the west, by rustic fences inclosing rich 
pastures to the right, and buckeye,, ma- 
drofio, live oak, or a venerable white 
oak, which stretches its strong, graceful 
limbs over the road in graceful benedic- 
tion. 

As twilight deepened into darkness, 
the shadows grew black as Erebus, and 
riding became somewhat hazardous. 
When the moon rose over the mountains, 
shining through the trees and silvering 
our open road, with no sound save the 
whirr of the cycle chain, it seemed an 
enchanted region. The balmy air, the 
silver light, softening the outline of the 
massive oaks, and sifting through the 
overhanging branches, the occasional 
trickling of a spring in the silent night, 
made the region seem the embodiment 
of poetry, a fit prelude to idyllic scenes, 
that await the traveler, who beholds the 
Blue Lakes by moonlight. 

The traveler knows when Laurel Dell 
is reached, by the narrowing of the val- 
ley between the mountains, from the 
sides of Clear Lake to a small pass at its 
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RUSSIAN, RIVER, NEAR PIETA. 


head among the hills, At the entrance 
is an artistic Swiss chalet, by the road- 
side, just beyond an apple orchard, 
whence the road continues up the side 
of the dell overlooking the lakes, past 
picturesque summer resorts out of the 
valley at its northern end, turning west- 
ward to Ukiah. 

When the spirit moves, explore these 
lakes, push off in a skiff for a row, or 
drift among the overhanging branches, 
or the emerald grasses, but be careful 
lest you flush a brace of lovers in this 
ideal courting ground. 

The Blue Lakes are two in number, 
called the Upper and Lower Lake, though 
the Upper Lake is divided by a neck of 
timbered land which apparently cuts it in 
two. Above the Upper Lake is a bril- 
liant green meadow, circular in shape 
and smaller than either of the others. 
This is evidently the remains of a third 
lake in the chain filled in by the action 
of rain erosion which is now busy filling 
up the north end of Upper Lake. 
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From near this meadow the road.turns 
westward for a few hundred yards up 
grade to the summit, and then plunges 
into a long descent to Ukiah in the Rus- 
sian River valley. 

Down that grade and from Ukiah to 
Cloverdale is a pleasant trip if one is 
limited in time. Accordingly my com- 
panion waved his hat back at me and 
disappeared down the long grade. 

The view on these little lakes from 
the summit of the more somber hillside 
greens and browns is exquisite, sap- 
phires set in emeralds, so intense are 
the colors under a clear sky. 

I returned to explore the pretty grounds 
of the attractive resort that lies at the 
head of Upper Lake and on again to 
Wambold’s, where I had a refreshing 
swim. When I could leave the fascina- 
tion of these tiny bodies of water, | 
turned back on my course through Lake- 
port and on to Soda Bay. 

This resort is about ten miles from 
Lakeport over a level road where the 
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flat shore of the lake joins the hill coun- 
try, near the southern end of the lake. 
The country about is well wooded, giv- 
ing ample shade about the cottages. A 
small landing extends into the lake, from 
which the friends I found there embarked 
me in a small boat toward a white house, 
apparently floating about a hundred 
yards out in the lake. It proved to be 
built upon a rock, near the surface of the 
water, out of a pit in which warm soda 
water boiled up in a flow about a foot in 
diameter with sufficient force to rise a 
few inches above the surface. 

There are others like this, but at less 
accessible points, where plenty of this 
delicious water can be bottled and cooled 
for table use. 

The proper bath to take is to stand 
in the mouth of the spring, neck deep, 
and let the warm soda effervesce on the 
skin. It is as good as a champagne bath, 
without the chill. The tingling sensa- 
tion is delightfully novel. | have tried 
nearly all the important springs from 
Shasta to Coronado, and this surpasses 
them all for novelty in bathing. The 
carbonic acid gas is so strong, however, 
that one can remain but a moment, 
breathing the fumes before the pleasant 
faintness of laughing gas warns one to 
give the next man a chance till the effect 
wears off. 

That night after a dinner, where un- 
limited quantities of good soda were 
served with the claret, my friends started 
along a road in the moonlight to an alkali 
lake a mile or two southward. The trees 
crowded about forming a perfect ring 
around the silver circle of the little lake, 
which shone almost like a handglass. 

I preceded the party homeward, picking 
my way cautiously by the bright spots 
of light on the road, until | came to a little 
Stretch of good level road. There | dimly 


discerned a rabbit running along the 
road ahead and I spurted to see if I could 
not pass him even if he had a twenty- 
five yard handicap. Closer and closer | 
drew, faster and faster he moved, but I 
was gaining and | bent over the handle- 
bars for a magnificent burst of speed on 
the straight away. Victory was within 
my grasp. We shot out into the lighted 
road again. I caught a glimpse of a 
bushy tail and _ unrabbit-like white 
marks on his back. A cold sweat burst 
out on my forehead as i found | had 
nearly touched him. Frantically I put 
on the brake and back-pedaled to give 
my rival the race by many lengths. I 
always give the road to Mr. Mephitis 
whenever | chance to meet him. 

A jolly company that kept the fun go- 
ing early and late, invited me to a day’s 
sail exploring the lake. ‘Across from 
Soda Bay we visited a secluded villa 
among rich foliage trees, shrubs, mag- 
nolias, and pomegranates, from ‘the 
veranda of which a small brass can- 
non threatened us. It proved to be the 
late home of ex-Secretary Floyd of Con- 
federate notoriety. Another landing 
brought us to an avenue of great fig trees 
among the grape vines leading to a 
quaint farm house, where an old man 
was busily at work on a perpetual motion 
machine. 

The lake gives ample opportunity for 
sailing, for it extends about twenty-six 
miles, northwest and southeast, by six 
miles wide. 


The trip out of the valley, was a short 
hard tug up hill over rough roads, and a 
long coast down until the second smal! h ill 
is reached, then another coast. The train 
picks up the wheel at Pieta, and a tour is 
ended, which has been all play and little 
work. 


Phil, Weaver, Jr. 


‘ 





TIREY L. 


FORD. 


THE LAW AND THE MINER. 


MOST singular and er- 
roneous impression seems 
to have gained some foot- 
hold in certain parts of 
our country to the effect 
that gold mining in Cal- 
ifornia, upon which the 
foundation of the State 
was laid, has been prac- 


tically abandoned for other and more 
profitable pursuits. Nothing could be 
farther from the fact. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the surface placers that 
yielded so prodigiously from 1850 to 1860 
have become in large part exhausted; 
notwithstanding the severe blow received 
by the hydraulic branch of the gold min- 
ing industry at the hands of the Federal 
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Courts in 1884; and notwithstanding 
the marvelous growth and development 
of California in farming, fruit growing, 
and manufacturing, gold mining is still a 
leading industry of the State and bids 
fair once more to assume the magnificent 
proportions of its earlier years, when its 
annual output arose to over $50,000,000 
per annum. 

Following the exhaustion of the sur- 
face placers and the adverse decisions of 
the Federal Courts above referred to, 
the production of gold in California 
steadily declined, until it reached low 
water mark in 1890 with an annual yield 
of only $10,000,000. In the meantime, 
however, attention was being directed 
to deep channel mining and the more 
scientific and methodical development of 
quartz properties. As a result the gold 


product of the State began once more to 
increase until it reached an output in 
1895 of nearly $16,000,000, while the 


data at hand point to a still larger in- 
crease for the present year of 1896. In 
addition to the renewed activity in quartz 
and drift mining, there is now much 
ground for the hope that a few more 
years will see hydraulic mining in 
California restored to its rightful condi- 
tion, whence will come an additional 
yield of not less than $10,000,000 per 
annum. 

The law, both judicial and legislative, 
that has been woven about this latter 
branch of the’ mining industry forms an 
interesting chapter in the legal annals of 
California. Never was an industry at 
once so vast in its proportions and so 
closely allied to the necessities of com- 
merce so suddenly stricken down by the 
silent decree of a judicial tribunal. Never 
was a people so brave and so law-abiding 
in the face of such business disaster and 
financial ruin as came to the hydraulic 
miners through the official utterance of a 
Federal Judge. By the application of 


an ancient rule of the English common 
law, a hundred millions of invested cap- 
ital were destroyed and thousands of 
homes were rendered desolate. Whole 
districts were depopulated and a general 
gloom settled over the mining camps of 
California.' 

By their courageous conduct, however, 
and their faithful observance of the law 
under circumstances the most trying, 
the miners soon gained the admiration 
and sympathy of the thinking public, 
and what was of equal, if not greater, 
importance, the commerce of a great 
State began to yearn for the gold that 
lay hidden in the gravel beds of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains. 

In response to a public sentiment that 
had been gradually crystallizing in favor 
of the rehabilitation of hydraulic mining, 
Congress authorized an investigation of 
the matter by a Board of Government 
Engineers to be detailed by the Secretary 
of War for that purpose. This Board of 
Engineers, composed of members of the 
Engineer Corps of the United States 
Army, after a thorough investigation of 
the subject reported the result of their 
labors and pointed out the methods 
whereby the business of hydraulic min- 
ing might be resumed without material 
injury to other interests. 

It then became an engineering problem, 
and the miners, with their accustomed 
fairness, at once accepted the suggestions 
of the engineers and set about with 
characteristic energy to have those sug- 
gestions carried into practical operation. 
In the meantime, however, the question 
had taken on a broader scope, for it had 


‘The Board of Government Engineers appointed under the 
Act of October rst, 1888, to investigate the mining debris 
question in California, stated in their report that, ‘It is esti- 
mated that over $100,000,000 were invested in this branch of 
mining previous to the restriction of the Courts,” referring, 
of course to hydraulic mining. They stated further that, 
“On the large hydraulic mines operations have been sus- 
pended and many costly works incident to the industry have 
been allowed to go to decay, the mining camps have been 
deserted and large districts depopulated.”’ 

Executive Document No. 267, Fifty-first Congress, 
second session. 
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become apparent that the works neces- 
sary to the resumption of hydraulic min- 
ing were precisely the works needed for 
the protection and improvement of the 
waterways tributary to the mining re- 
gions. The question, therefore, became 
national in its character and appealed to 
the duty resting upon the general gov- 
ernment to protect and improve its nav- 
igable waters. 

Briefly stated, the system outlined by 
the Board of Government Engineers was 
as follows:— 

First. The detention in the foothills 
and cafions of such material as could be 
safely and permanently stored behind 
properly constructed barriers. 

Second. The improvement of the 
rivers by means of dredging and other- 
wise, thus enabling them to safely carry 
such detritus as might find its way into 
their channels. 

This system has been successfully 


employed in many parts of Europe, not- 
ably by the French government at the 
foot of the Alps, and is not wholly un- 


known to America. In fact, in the very 
mining regions under discussion, debris 
from hydraulic mines is already being 
successfully impounded under the di- 
rection and supervision of Federal en- 
gineers. 

The magnitude and public character 
of the work placed it beyond the power 
or authority of accomplishment through 
private enterprise, and so our State and 
National legislatures were appealed to 
for financial and legislative aid. The 
legislature of California promptly re- 
sponded with an appropriation of $250,- 
000, conditioned, however, upon the ap- 
propriation of at least as much by the 
general government. The State legisla- 
ture also extended the aid of further 
friendly legislation, at the same time 
creating a Commissioner of Public Works, 
whose duty it should be, among other 


things, to devise means for the protec- 
tion and improvement of the waterways 
of the State. Congress, while proceed- 
ing with more deliberation and with less 
of seeming sympathy with the move- 
ment, nevertheless gave its adherence 
to the policy outlined by the Board of 
Engineers appointed under its authority, 
and by an Act approved March Ist, 1893, 
created a special commission of Federal 
engineers with the expressed intention 
of having the recommendations of their 
former Board of Engineers carried into 
practical effect. 

This latter Board, officially designated 
as the California Debris Commission, 
and composed, like its predecessor, of 
members of the Engineer Corps of the 
United States Army, has been much 
hampered by lack of funds ; so much so, 
in fact, that no substantial progress has 
so far been made toward the carrying out 
of the policy contemplated by the Act by 
which the present Board was created. 


Though clothed with abundant authority 


and fully advised as to the result to be 
accomplished, the California Debris Com- 
mission has been unable to make even a 
survey, or to formulate a single plan 
with reference to the great and important 
work for which it was called into exist- 
ence. Thanks to the present Congress, 
however, the future is taking on a brighter 
hue and we may now indulge the hope that 
the work so long deferred will be soon 
carried forward to a final and successful 
conclusion. Though confronted with a 
rapidly diminishing treasury, Congress 
has seen its way clear to the appropria- 
tion of $15,000 to defray the expenses of 
the Commission and $250,000 for the con- 
struction of the works recommended by 
the former Board of Government Engi- 
neers. The smaller appropriation will 
be used, in part, in making surveys and 
formulating plans for the improvement of 
the waterways, to the end that they 
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may be put in condition safely to carry 
all detritus that may reach them from 
whatever source the same may come ; 
while the larger appropriation is intended 
to unlock the appropriation made by the 
Legislature of California, and thus cause 
the expenditure of a half million dollars 
in the construction of restraining barriers 
to prevent the flow of mining and other 
debris into the navigable streams. 

It is worthy of note in this connection 
that the recent improvements made in 
river dredging have practically revolu- 
tionized that character of work and 
caused it to supersede many of the older 
and more expensive methods of river im- 
provement. The sortof debris that finds 
its way to the rivers from the mountains 
where the mining districts are located 
can now be dredged out of the rivers at 
an expense of from three to five cents 
per cubic yard, thus bringing the cost of 
such work within easy reach of moder- 
It has, further- 


erate public expenditure. 
more, been demonstrated that the coarser 
material can be safely and permanently 
lodged in the mountain cafions, behind 
properly constructed barriers, at the ex- 
ceedingly small cost of less than one cent 


per cubic yard. It can thus be readily 
seen that the contemplated work, the 
importance of which can scarcely be 
overestimated, presents no serious finan- 
cial difficulties or unusual engineering 
problems. 

It may be well to state just here, that 
the hydraulic miner, while he could not, 
of course, be expected to undertake at 
private expense to protect the rivers 
from the detritus which they gather from 
a multitude of sources and localities, is, 
nevertheless, willing to contribute a just 
proportion of the expense necessary to 
relieve the rivers from the burdens to 
which he in some degree contributes. In 
fact, this very matter has already en- 
gaged the attention of Congress and a 


provision in relation thereto was inserted 
in the Act of March Ist, 1893, above re- 
ferred to. It is intended by that Act 
that the hydraulic miner may pursue 
either one of two methods. He may, if 
his mine be fortunately situated with ref- 
erence to local facilities, construct at his 
own expense, under the supervision of 
the government engineers comprising the 
California Debris Commission, the works 
necessary to the detention of the debris 
resulting from his individual mining oper- 
ations; or, if this be impracticable 
through lack of local facilities or other- 
wise, the Act in question contemplates 
that he may operate his mine without 
the construction of such works, provided 
he deposit in the United States Treasury 
asum equal to three per cent of the out- 
put of his mine as compensation for the 
additional burdens which he imposes upon 
the general government. Some of these 
provisions, unfortunately, are not as 
clearly expressed as might be desired, 
and have already given rise to some dis- 
cussion. However, there will be ample 
time for the correction, through legisla- 
tive amendment, of any doubtful provis- 
ions prior to the completion of the works 
for which the recent appropriations were 
made. 

It should not be assumed, however, 
that the success of the movement, here 
briefly outlined, is already assured, or 
that there is no necessity for further vigi- 
lance upon the part of those who would 
see this great work carried to a success- 
ful conclusion. Eternal vigilance is not 
only the price of liberty, but it is also the 
basis of all earthly success whether in 
public or private affairs. The advanta- 
geous position now occupied, while asource 
of profound gratification, should not be 
permitted to create an unfortunate sense 
of false security, or cause a relaxation of 
the earnest activity that has produced 
the present desirable results. There is 
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still much to be done. Congress must 
carry out in good faith the policy to which 
it is solemnly pledged by the Act of 
March Ist, 1893; the provisions of that 
Act must be made clear and certain and 
relieved of all possible ambiguity or 
doubt; no manner of question must be 
left respecting the rights intended to be 
guaranteed to the hydraulic miner ; and 
finally, adequate financial aid must be ob- 
tained to enable the government engi- 
neers to carry into full and practical effect 
the expressed policy of the national gov- 
ernment as above indicated. 

When all this shall have been done; 
when restraining barriers in mountain 
cafions shall be supplemented by im- 
proved river channels ; when added mil- 


lions from the mines shall quicken com- 
mercial enterprise and give new impetus 
to the industries of a great State ; when 
the valley farmer shall begin to reap the 
advantages of an improved river system 
and feel the abiding security of govern- 
mental protection; then, and not till 
then, may the earnest efforts of an anx- 
ious people give way to the glad rejoi- 
cings of success assured. Then will the 
mountains once more resound to the 
enlivening echoes of a reawakened indus- 
try, while the songs of contented hus- 
bandry pervade the air of peaceful val- 
leys, and all California joins in the 
award of praise so justly due for the 
splendid achievements of modern en- 
gineering skill. 
Tirey L. Ford. 
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HE dissimilarity of physical 

and natural conditions in our 

vast expanse of territory is so 

pronounced, that it is not to 

be wondered at that conflicting 

elements exist. What may 

be deemed of paramount im- 

portance to one section is de- 

nounced in another, and the 

unanimous deliberate con- 

sideration of an issue for the 

benefit of the whole, is sel- 

dom achieved. It is deplor- 

able when some controversial incident is 

forced from the domain of reason into 

the political arena, as has been the case 

with the silver question, for political 

capital is an unknown, mysterious, spec- 

ulative quantity, that may be of advan- 

tage to its manipulators, but is generally, 

if not always, fraught with disappoint- 

ment and disaster, to their confiding con- 
stituents. 

In order to enter into a serious consid- 
eration of the subject, it would be well 
to bear in mind that we are dealing with 
a question which is one of the most mo- 


mentous and far-reaching in  conse- 
quences that has ever assailed our wel- 
fare and integrity as a nation, and which 
should be reviewed from an economic, 
commercial, and industrial standpoint, 
untrammeled by any party sentiment or 
bias, — from which, permit me to observe, 
lam wholly and totally free, being ab- 
solutely without sympathy for any of 
the political parties. 

Among the “ Silverites,’’ so-called, we 
find a motley-minded array, evolving 
tenets and principles that challenge all 
established law and precedent, and set 
at defiance all argument and logic. There 
are those afflicted with a species of rabies, 
or firm belief that our salvation hinges on 
the free unlimited coinage of silver, but 
just how or why, they fail to explain ; 
those who discard completely all econ- 
omic application to the subject, but who, 
on general principles deem a plethora of 
money, of any kind,a great desideratum; 
those who maintain that the government 
stamp on a coin is all that is needed to 
make it full and legal tender, and they 
therefore fail to see why there should be 
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anysdifference between gold and silver ; 
finally, there are those who are simply 
mystified with all this wrangling and ask 
‘* What does it all mean ?”’ 

Now, as no doubt, there is a large pro- 
portion of the intelligent and well-dis- 
posed in our communities, people open to 
conviction, to whom the question has 
been made needlessly complex, the ne- 
cessity suggests itself for a concise re- 
view of the subject in all its bearings, 
in order that they may see the course 
devolving on them as a duty to them- 
selves and to the country, when they go 
to the polls. 

No government may claim such omnip- 
otence as to declare itself regardless of its 
credit and obligations. In spite of what- 
ever may have been urged to the con- 
trary, a government is a huge commer- 
cial or banking institution, the general 
depositary, custodian, guarantor, of the 
public wealth, and without solid and sub- 
stantial government guarantees, there 
can be no nation worthy of the name. 
A government has to be as mindful of its 
credit and solvency as any mercantile 
establishment, even more so, because of 
the multiplicity and peculiar nature of 
its responsibilities. No first rate power 
can repudiate its obligations,— and pay- 
ment of such obligations in a debased 
or depreciated value would be a partial 
repudiation—without seriously imperiling 
its financial status and bringing down 
upon itself the odium of its creditors, 
who in our case are the entire civilized 
world. Our resumption of specie pay- 
ments was blazoned to the world, and by 
specie sound money is not only implied 
but expressed (at least so it would be 
interpreted by any sound mind). A 
silver dollar worth intrinsically a little 
over fifty cents cannot, by any stretch 
of imagination, be transformed into a 
sound dollar, hence, forced payment in 
such coin is virtually a compromise of 
fifty per cent, which is in direct violation 
of the law of redemption; a total frustra- 
tion of its intention, a deception to the 
nation and the world, and a most undig- 
nified downfall from the high pedestal 
of financial renown to which we had 
clambered. 

Proceeding next to the vaunted bene- 
fits to be derived from the proposed in- 
flation, we find such set phrases as, 
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‘Silver is the poor man’s money,”’ 
‘« The silver dollar is the working man’s 
dollar,’? and more in a similar key, as if 
the poor and laboring classes were not 
entitled to as good a dollar as the wealthy, 
and more so. Of course, to the simple, 
such specious claims are not only delu- 
sive but conclusive, and the natural corol- 
lary is: More silver, more dollars ; more 
dollars, more money. But let us, who 
are struggling for a livelihood, and to 
whom the question of money is vital, en- 
deavor by sober thought to discover 
whether we should be admitted, in a 
spirit of socialistic or communistic frater- 
nity, to the benefits that proprietors of 
silver producing stock will derive through 
the arbitrary metamorphosis of their pro- 
duct into double its value, — in a word, 
whether we shall participate in the 
spoils, or whether by consenting to it we 
shall at the same time engulf the coun- 
try and ourselves. 

So long as the social and commercial 
world exists, and Utopianism be not 
among the factors mundane, the law of 
supply and demand will regulate the 
value of all commodities, and a commod- 


ity will always be, as it has ever been, 
anything that has a market value and 
fluctuates in harmony with such supply 


anddemand. Everything that emanates 
from the animal, vegetable,. or mineral 
kingdom must necessarily be embraced 
in the comprehensive term, commodity. 
In our day, the sole exception to the rule 
is gold, which consequently constitutes 
the sole measure of values, to which al} 
else must be subsidiary. No govern- 
ment (or combination of governments for 
that matter) can with impunity under- 
take to bolster up a fictitious value for 
any commodity whatsoever, by making 
itself responsible for the eventual out- 
come of such action, especially on such a 
colossal scale as that presented by the 
free coinage of a product that has so con- 
tinued to increase in quantity as to be 
almost a drug in the market ; worth today 
about half its value of a few decades ago. 
The day of reckoning must surely dawn, 
and on whom will the brunt of the re- 
demption, or resumption number two of 
specie payments, fall ? Most assuredly 
on the people; not those who may have 
profited by the scheme, but necessarily 
those who pay the penalty of all bad 
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legislation,— the greatest consumers, the 
middle classes, the farmer, the laborer, 
the artisan, the merchant. 

We have seen too many instances of 
booms and their inevitable collapses not 
to be convinced that should the silver 
party triumph, the same treacherous cur- 
rent of ephemeral wealth created by arti- 
ficial expansion of values, that would 
probably ensue, would swiftly bear us 
onward to the breakers ahead, with dis- 
astrous results. 

Let us reject as chaff, the theory that 
so long as a government effigy is on a 
coin, ‘‘ It makes no difference whether 
such coin be gold or silver,’’ (why not 
add copper, iron, and tin?) likewise the 
mawkish sentimentality, that ‘* Because 
from time immemorial silver has been in 
juxtaposition with gold, as the basis of 
currency, it should still continue so.’’ 
Our response is ‘‘ Tempora mutantur.’’ 
Unquestionably, the times have changed, 
and we with them. There was a period 
when the limited production of silver did 
warrant its being placed on an equality 
with gold. Thena silver dollar was in- 
trinsically worth a dollar, today it is 
worth about half. The ever increasing 
output in the interval has caused vio- 
lent fluctuations, which totally unfit the 
metal nowadays for use as a standard. 

Note well .the augmentation in produc- 
tion, 


In 1873, Kips million ounces, Com- 


Pe We on s6e ccccon vasces $ 82,120,000 
In 1883, 8914 million ounces, Com- 

mercial Value 98,986,000 
In 1889, 12534 million ounces, Com- 

mercial V 
In 1891, 14314 million ounces, Com- 

mercial Value 141,827,000, 
giving rise to the fluctuations mentioned 
and be convinced that silver has not been 
demonetized by the enlightened nations of 
our century, but has demonetized itself, 
— fallen by its own weight, by the same 
rule that applies to wheat, cotton, cin- 
chona bark, and other commodities. Is 
there any good reason why any one 
commodity not self-sustaining should be 
lifted out of the mire by artificial means, 
more than any other ? 

Does it follow that because silver or any 
other commodity has depreciated gold or 
sound money has appreciated ? Assuredly 
not. Take any staple article, the produc- 
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tion of which has not abnormally increased 
in proportion to the demand for it, and you 
will find that it commands its full value in 
gold. I cite as an instance Havana to- 
bacco, — because it is a well known arti- 
cle, — which is quoted in gold prices at 
the place of production and cannot be 
bought for any other money. The hold- 
ers know too well the stable intrinsic 
worth of their article to part with it ex- 
cept against a value of equal intrinsic 
merit. In the past two or three decades 
the demand for the production of Havana 
has assumed such an enormous dispropor- 
tion to the supply, that the same quality 
of Havana cigar that could be bought 
twenty or thirty years ago at fifty dol- 
lars per thousand, cannot be attained to- 
day for less than one hundred dollars 
and perhaps one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars per thousand. (This was the 
situation previous to the anomalous con- 
dition brought about by the revolution in 
Cuba.) Now, in all fairness, what does 
this demonstrate, a variation or depre- 
ciation in gold or a variation or apprecia- 
tion of the commodity itself, governed by 
natural laws? If tomorrow, from failure 
of crops, an increased demand, or any 
other reason, wheat or cotton should rise 
in price, a twenty dollar piece would still 
remain a twenty dollar piece, but it would 
require more of them to buy one thou- 
sand bushels of wheat or one hundred 
tons of cotton. 

Some years ago during the Russo- 
Turkish war, a European, combination 
conceived the idea that because of the 
prevalence of pestilential diseases in the 
contending armies, the demand for qui- 
nine would be unprecedented. The mar- 
ket was cornered to the fullest extent by 
the syndicate, and then they suddenly 
had their dreams dispelled by the grim 
fact that the output was increasing be- 
yond their power to control, besides which 
the duration of the war was less than an- 
ticipated. The result was simply ruin. 
Such are the vagaries to which a bol- 
stered-up commodity are subject, and to 
which the free coinage silver dollar will 
not be an exception ; for we have already 
been afforded ample proof that a univer- 
sal syndicate, —the entire world, — has 
been unable to control silver, or they cer- 
tainly would have done so, long ere this. 

We have seen how difficult it is to re- 
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strain the drain of gold from our shores, 
as things are, and it is too gloomy to con- 
template what means we, as a self- 
respecting nation, could adopt to sustain 
our fair name and credit, in the event of 
the substitution of a debased currency 
for a sound one. The late suggestion 
at the Chicago Convention of increasing 
the ratio from sixteen to one, to twenty- 
five or twenty-eight to one, has the merit 
at least of intimating that some semblance 
of consistency and sense of reason pre- 
vails, if but among a few; but the drift is 
towards a dangerous, shifting currency, 
liable to be modified every few years in 
harmony with the fluctuations of the 
metal. 

Currency is not a plaything, as older 
and more experienced nations have long 
ago discovered. Gold is not the basis on 
sentimental grounds, but simply because 
of the stability that qualifies it to be such. 
We hear England constantly denounced 
as the insatiable nation, endeavoring to 
impose by monopolizing gold. Yet we 
must admit, that as the oldest leading 
commercial nation, she must be the best 


fitted to judge of the proper gauge of 


value. But England does not stand 
alone. All Europe has been from time 
immemorial exercised over the matter of 
money standards ; exhaustive delibera- 
tions and conferences have been held at 
intervals, and research enlightens us on 
the fact that while the gold standard was 
practically in vogue in England and Hol- 
land previously, it was accepted at the 
Paris monetary conference in 1867 and 
by the commercial convention in Berlin 
in the following year. Germany, how- 
ever, did not practically adopt it till 
1871. Thus Europe is evidently con- 
vinced of the evils of a double standard. 

Francis Amasa Walker defines money 
as :— 

That which passes freely from hand to hand 
throughout the community in final discharge of 
debts and full payment for commodities, being 
accepted equally without reference to the charac- 
ter or credit of the person who offers it, and 
without the intention of the person who receives 
it to consume it or enjoy it or apply it to any other 
use than in turn to tender it to others in discharge 
of debts or payment for commodities. 

To this let me append the following 
culled from another authority :— 

It is well to notice before concluding the ques- 
tion of depreciations, that it is the poorer classes 
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who especially suffer from a change in the coin 
age. The reasons of this are very plain, for 
from their ignorance they are less able to under- 
stand the nature of the alteration, and even if it 
were not so, the absence of available resources 
places them at a disadvantage in comparison 
with others. Masters and dealers are quick to 
discount — so to speak —the nominal value of 
the depreciated money, and prices are much more 
speedily adjusted to the new state than wages, 
so that it may be confidently asserted that a de- 
based coinage is especially injurious to the more 
helpless classes of society. 


Another point that thrusts itself on our 
observation is the contention that only 
bankers oppose silver coinage, as having 
only gold or less money in circulation, 
they can with some facility grasp and 
control it. For the purpose of banking, 
or control of the money market, no 
special class of coin is necessary. Bank- 
ers are equally competent to manipulate 
one or the other, since unemployed 
capital has to flow somewhere for safe- 
keeping,— necessarily to the banks. 
Bankers cannot curb a legitimate expan- 
sion of commerce, and where they able 
to do so, they would not, as the policy 
would be plainly suicidal. Foreseeing 
the impending cataclysm, that the bank- 
ers hoard gold, is to be commended, as a 
measure of self and general protection; 
for woful indeed would be the day that 
witnessed the total drainage of the 
yellow metal from our shores. 

This hue and cry against Wall and 
Lombard streets is strictly for campaign 
purposes and does not require any seri- 
ous consideration. I confidently assert 
that probably not one of the self-consti- 
tuted oracles, who undertake the rdle of 
public instructors on finance, has even a 
rudimentary notion of the money move- 
ment in the financial world; or that 
money is obtainable on Wall street at 
less than half the current rate of in- 
terest charged by our local banks, and 
in London, often, at less than one per 
cent per annum. This is merely an 
illustration of the fact that the opportun- 
ity combined with a feeling of confidence, 
are the soul and secret of a healthy flow 
of money. 

Many of our readers will remember 
the consternation produced in the older 
countries, at the news of the dis- 
covery of gold in California. It was seri- 
ously believed for a time that huge nug- 
gets of gold were to be obtained by one 
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blow of the pick, and that the same were 
commonly picked up in the streets. The 
policy of self-protection quickly surged to 
the surface, and people began to think of 
unloading gold and hoarding silver. Here 
we have another object lesson in the 
unalterable course of nature’s laws, — 
simple evolution, a survival of the fittest. 

The aim and ambition of a nation has 
ever been to enhance and not debase its 
currency. The only exception on record 
that | am aware of (if we except the pres- 
ent attempt) is when Lycurgus, Lawgiver 
of Sparta, about 900 B. C., substituted 
iron coinage for gold andsilver. The object 
possessed, however, a certain merit, (and 
in that it differs from the other,) inas- 
much as it was to check the wide-spread 
indulgence of luxuries imported from 
other countries and establish moderation 
and thriftiness. History does not inform 
us whether Sparta had grain and cotton 
crops, as well as food-stuffs and manu- 
tactures, to export and to suffer by the 
restriction, — and apropos thereof, let us 
consult our farmers and manufacturers to 
ascertain whether they would be content 
to receive for their products a debased 
coin of fluctuating intrinsic value, espe- 
cially when a large proportion of said pro- 
ducts is sold abroad. 

Did government possess the ability to 
decree a forced value on commodities, 
long ago France would have done so on 
her wines and silks, England on her tin, 
iron, and coal, and we on our wheat and 
cotton,— and silver. 

Virginia's first settlers used tobacco as 
currency. In its day it was useful as a 
standard; so was silver. Both have out- 
lived their usefulness; and so ‘‘ History 
repeats itself.’’ A diminution in the 
supply of silver would restore it to its 
ancient usefulness, but nothing else 
would. 

The gold coins of Mexico and South 
America find circulation among us at 
about their full face value, whereas, the 
silver coins of those countries can only 
be realized according to their weight 
and intrinsic value as bullion. The same 
rule applies to trade dollars which, we all 
know, are heavier than the Bland dollar. 
The explanation is simple enough; they 
are not worth their face value, intrinsi- 
cally, and no confidence exists as to their 
ultimate redemption at face value. Into 


the same pitiable condition should we 
assuredly fall through unwise and injudi- 
cious legislation, for we are a debtor and 
not a creditor nation still. We cannot 
spurn and despise our relations and obli- 
gations to foreign countries, to the ex- 
tent of experimenting in a debased sys- 
tem of currency, ‘‘ without reference to 
any other nation on earth.”’ 

It must have occurred to many a think- 
ing mind, that the result of an appeai to 
the masses in a matter in which by 
effusive oratory they are led like sheep, 
would hardly indicate the real sentiment 
or interests of the country. Take seven 
eighths of the workmen who are entitled 
to suffrage, question them regarding the 
sixteen to one theory, and you will elicit 
the response, either that they have not 
the remotest conception of what it signi- 
fies, or that one dollar in gold is to be re- 
deemable at the Treasury with sixteen 
dollars in silver, free silver coinage being 
the responsible medium for so brilliant a 
financial operation. 

is ** Vox populi” always ‘‘ Vox Dei ?”’ 
or do we sometimes bear witness to a 
lamentable travesty in its acceptation ? 

There are many who are impressed 
with the conviction, that under certain 
circumstances even the glorious principles 
of universal suffrage are liable to gross 
prostitution, but this subject of itself,— 
like the tariff, income tax, laws for re- 
striction of monopolies, and government 
supervision or interference in the work- 
ings of corporations, and many other 
kindred collateral issues,— is of sufficient 
magnitude and importance to serve as a 
theme for separate discussion. 

I feel satisfied that if President Cleve- 
land has done nothing else for the country 
he has by his unflinching attitude saved it 
from a financial cataclysm, and some day 
when party passions cool the country 
will realize its debt of gratitude to him. 

When the Bland Law of 1878 was 
passed, the nation felt intuitively that 
there was something wrong in the emis- 
sion of a dollar not intrinsically fully up 
to the standard, and many a misgiving 
was felt and expressed, but unfortun- 
ately the feeling was not sufficient to 
stem the tide, as there was not a general 
realization of the far-reaching conse- 
quences of the measure, for few fully 
foresaw or sufficiently dwelt upon them, 
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in which respect we differed from the 
older and wiser nations. 

When we read of silver States threat- 
ening to sever their allegiance from the 
body politic unless their product be pro- 
tected, a sentiment of pity alloyed with 
amazement is awakened at the desperate 
avowal. They have failed to perceive that 
if the solid whole is powerless against a 
process of natural evolution, how much 
more so must a mere handful be. The 
reopening of silver mines would certainly 
afford employment to many thousands, 
and probably some day the increased 
application of silver to general uses may 
conduce to this desirable sequence, but it 
must be clear to all that to protect 
thousands the government is not justified 
in victimizing as many millions, by liter- 
ally guaranteeing, in their name, the 
deficit between the real and nominal 
value of a silver dollar. 

And let us not be dismayed by the 
specter so often raised, that there is not 


sufficient money. Let a healthy current 
of trade arise from healthy causes,—a 
solid basis,— and all necessary money 
will soon be forthcoming; let a healthy 
demand arise for produce and the pro- 
ducer will soon enough receive for it a 
‘* quid pro quo’’;— but beware of cre- 


‘ating artificial demands, for a reaction 


must necessarily be tenfold more disas- 
trous than the hard times we are now 
experiencing. If the exigencies of trade 
had demanded the necessity of silver 
money, the crude material could never 
have declined in the open market, as it 
has. 

Finally do not be deluded into the false 
theory, so persistently advanced, that 
to the non free and unlimited coinage of 
silver is attributable all the ills under the 
sun, and every catastrophe that has 
befallen the universe, embracing the 
last eruption of Vesuvius, the failure of 
the discovery of the North Pole, and the 
recent tidal wave in Japan. 

J. C. Levy. 
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HE watery wealth of winter comes 
In prodigal store on this Western lea ; 
There is joy in the wild-fowl’s honking harsh 
As the tules turn from meadow to marsh, 
And from marsh to inland sea. 


The invitation of quiet waves 
On sudden sea and sound 

Receives reply from a million wings. 

They come from the northern lakes and springs 
And from far Alaskan ground. 


And the stretch of waves ’gainst the levee’s side 
To the V-shaped caravan of the air 

Is a welcome sight, as with rush and roar 

The waters battle their man-made shore, 
On the summer tule fair. 


Laura B. Everett. 
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From Humboldt County and its Redwoods. 
VIRGIN REDWOODS NEAR HUMBOLDT BAY. 

















X. NAPA SODA SPRINGS. 


You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living stream, at eve. 
Thomson. 


HERE is something Arca- The gentle, rolling hills that encompass 
dian about the Napa Val- the valley in a frame of varying green 
ley that is restful. It is are not obtrusive and their chaparral 
restful for reasons that matted slopes do not reach above the 
are not apparent at first warm semi-tropical air of the lowlands. 
but that gradually grow Even from Castle Peak, which rises 
upon one. There may _ possibly a thousand feet above the hill- 
be such a thingas amort- side resort of Napa Soda Springs, the 
gage among these tawny valley scenery predominates. No thought 
fields of autumn grain and _ of the bold awful glories of Yosemite, of 


checker like squares of the fierce mountain crags about Shasta, 

olive, peach, and fig, but calls forth comparisons. The many-toned 

it does not cover the en-_ tinkle of cowbells comes up from below, 

tire landscape. Every- mingled with children’s voices and the 

one looks happy and in- pistol-like crack of a whip. The air is so 
dependent, and the warm, mellow earth pure and clear that you feel in touch with 
seems to court the plow and the reaper. the busy life beneath your eye. 


Photo by Taber. 
TYPICAL FARM IN NAPA VALLEY,—INGLENOOK VINEYARD. 
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THE PAGODA, NAPA SODA SPRINGS. 





TOWER HOUSE. 


After all, when one is in the mountains 
he is not in the country, and there are 
many degrees of show places on earth. 
Napa Valley exposes its smiling acres 
languidly, indolently, withvut affectation, 
and the summer seeker after rest feels 
under no obligation to exert himself to 
see more than the landscapes that stretch 
away before him from the hotel veranda 
or from Castle Peak. He is contented, 
thankful for once that there is no famous 
peak to climb or cafion to explore. 

Such is Napa Soda Springs, a place to 
rest, a place to bathe in the tepid sunlight, 
a spot to love for its very gentleness. 

The forty-five miles that lie between 
this charming American Carlsbad and 
San Francisco cover a part of California 
that makes one forget the mining stories 
of Bret Harte. From the quaint old town 
of Vallejo north through the Napa Val- 
ley, agricultural California is seen in all 
its wonderful productiveness. What was 
once the ranches of four Spanish New 
World grandees is now the home of hun- 
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dreds of progressive farmers, and’ in 
place of the adobe casas are modern sum- 
mer homes and ranch houses, vine-cov- 
ered, half buried in roses, and surrounded 
by almost endless orchards and vine- 
yards. 

It is a seven mile drive in a four-horse 
leather-springed coach from the railroad 
station at Napa to the massive stone pil- 
lars that mark the entrance to the hotel 
grounds. The town of Napa does not look 
Western nor even ‘‘new.’’ Its broad, 
heavily shaded streets, charming open- 
air homes, if I may so call them, sub- 
stantial public buildings, and a general 
atmosphere of prosperity and dignity, 
seem entirely fitting in the metropolis of 
so rich a valley, and yet hardly what the 
stranger would expect to find in Califor- 
nia, the land of gold. 

For half the seven miles the road carries 
one through fields of grain and orchards of 
fruit. Sometimes a long line of silver 
poplars throw their narrow shadows 
across the way, then the sunlight is 
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knotted into a tan- 
gled mesh by the 
massive, odorous 
eucalyptus. Below 
a bridge a creek 
cuts down twenty 
and thirty feet into 
the inexhaustible 
soil. The pools are 
dark and cool be- 
neath a canopy of 
willow and pepper 
trees, and a dozen 
boys sport and 
splash among 
them. Half of the 
drive is among the 
low foot hills, fol- 
lowing the graceful 
windings of a not 
unpicturesque 
cafion filled with a 
snarl of wild grape 
vines. 

Almost from the 
moment you leave 
Napa the great 
glass dome above 
the Rotunda of the 
Springs blazes forth 
on the hillside, 
seven miles away 
and a thousand 
feet above. It is 
like a gigantic arc 
light, and glows a spot of blinding in- 
tensity against its mountain side of green. 

From the always wide open doors of 
the Rotunda at Napa Soda Springs the 
panorama of this valley stretches away 
to the shores of the bay. In the near 
foreground are the billowy foothills. 
Earth has gathered in its hollows since 
the volcanic overflow came down from 
Mount St. Helena and the manzanita, the 
madrono, oak, and cottonwood, have 
found root. Yet here and there the lava 
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THE ‘“‘ AMERICAN’ COLUMN, 


has not given place to the chaparral and 
it breaks through the stunted growth and 
exposes its dull black fissured shoulders 
to the eye. Farther away the reds and 
greens merge into a soft purple and the 
eternal battle between the rocks and the 
trees is forgotten. Against the horizon, 
across the bay Mount Tamalpias pushes 
its head up into ascud of amber-tinted 
cloud puffs. When the sun falls to a 
level with the mountain top, burnishing 
the water, and filling the air with a million 
points of light, the landscape seems, in its 
own warm beauty to justify the oft re- 
peated charge and ‘‘smiles.’’ 

Napa Soda Springs as a summer resort 
stands alone as the sole representative 
of the German Spa in California. It is 
not what one has a right to expect after 
visiting the typical Pacific Coast resorts. 

It is not a ‘*summer hotel”’ in the 
general acceptation of the term ; itis not 
a caravansary. On a volcanic hillside 
one thousand feet above the bay about 
the several springs of soda water, its 
dozen buildings are of stone, no two 
alike. The center of life in this feudal 
domain is the Rotunda, a circular struc- 
ture of white stone, one hundred and 
twenty feet in diameter, and seventy- 
five feet high. The heart and greater 
portion is given up to a grand salon, 
where each evening the guests from the 
numerous cottages and halls collect. 
Great doors open toward the Napa Val- 
ley on the one side and Castle Peak on 
the other. About this central court are 
rooms; above, a balcony; and at its 
apex, a glass cupola. The whole effect 
is SO massive, so unique, so unexpected, 
that one momentarily wonders whether 
he is at a public resort or insome baron’s 
castle. Across the broad drive from the 
Rotunda is an example of Rhenish archi- 
tecture—a castle tower of stone and 
a turreted suite of rooms, with walls 
massive enough to resist the retainers of 
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a rival baron. The music hall, also of 
stone, comes next, and a little farther on, 
the Ivy Cottage, the Club House, and the 
Dining Hall. Above the spacious Dining 
Hall is Bellevue, a stone mansion built in 
the Colonial style, with a broad circular 
portico whose roof is upheld by twelve 
iron columns. These columns, strange as 
it may seem, are the only representa- 
tives outside an obscure corner of the 
National Capitol of a pure, original style 
of American architecture. They were 
patterned after a design by Thomas Jef- 
ferson. They are twenty-four feet in 
height and two feet in diameter, and 
conventionalize the most sturdy grain 
product of the North — Indian corn. Each 
column represents a cluster of cornstalks, 
so bound together that the joints of one 
stalk stand slightly above those of the 
preceding one, the recurrence of the 


joints in the seven divisions of each stalk 
producing a spiral effect. 


The capitals 
represent ears of corn withthe half opened 
husks displaying the corn. 

The origin of this design is as inter- 
esting to students of American history as 
the effect of the design is striking. Pres- 
ident Jefferson lamented the lack of in- 
dividuality in our public buildings and 
asked Benjamin! Henry Latrobe, the 
capitol architect, to conventionalize the 
tobacco leaf of Virginia and the corn- 
stalk of the North into appropriate col- 
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umnar designs for an American order of 
architecture. After studying over the 
matter for a year, Latrobe reported that 
the tobacco leaf was intractable, but that 
he had prepared the model for some col- 
umns for the north wing of the capitol, 
which upon being exhibited to the lead- 
ing members of Congress, they had chris- 
tened the ‘‘corncob capitals,’’ more for 
the sake of alliteration than appropriate- 
ness. In these columns each is com- 
posed of a cluster of Indian cornstalks 
bound together as in the columns of the 
Bellevue. In front of the office of the 
marshal of the supreme court in the ro- 
tunda of the capitol are eight of these col- 
umns, placed there by President Jeffer- 
son’s order. They are of marble, eight 
feet high and eight inches in diameter. 
They are known to but few, but were lo- 
cated a few years ago by Colonel Jackson, 
owner of the Napa Soda Springs, and in 
an enlarged form were placed by him, 
much to the delight of General Harrison, 
in front of the building in which the ex- 
President was entertained during his 
visit. 

Years ago Mrs. Trollope, who was for- 
tunate enough to discover the originals 
at Washington, wrote in an account of 
her travels that they were the most 
beautiful things she had seen in primi- 
tive America. 

The water of the springs which gave 
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the resort its fame is almost too well 
known to call for a description. 

The springs are twenty-seven in num- 
ber, and have an average daily flow of 
about four thousand gallons, ranging in 
temperature from 65 to 68 degrees Far- 
enheit. From the main spring, to which 
the name Pagoda has been given be- 
cause of the beautiful pagoda that covers 
it, most of the commercial Napa soda is 
obtained. It is an alkalo-chalybeate 
water with a pungent and yet agreeable 
taste, and clear and sparkling in appear- 
ance.' 

The ‘‘ Lemon Spring ’’ flows consider- 
ably less than the Pagoda, but many 
consider it far more wonderful. It is 
known generally as Napa soda lemonade, 
and is valuable in kidney troubles, as it 
contains lithium. The water of all the 
springs is much alike, however, and its 
healthfulness is established beyond dis- 
pute. Itaids digestion, is gently aperient 


when taken before breakfast, and espe- 


Alkalo Chalybeate Water. 
Temperature 68° F. 
U. S. GALLON CONTAINS 


| Analysis Napa Soda. 


Mineral Ingredients. Grains. 
Calcium Carbonate......... 8.97 
Ferrous Carbonate.........8.11 
Lithium 

Boracic Acid 

Pe cictanes een serves . 


Mineral Ingredients. Grains. 
Sodium Chloride ....... ...4.72 
Sodium Bicarbonate 


Sodium Suiphate............ -76 
Potassium Salts. traces 
Magnesium Carbonate...25.19 EE _ d 
Magnesium Sulphate.....trace Organic Matter 
PR BOR cc csccececcccetsid 69.21 grains. 
Free Carbonic Acid Gas 143-62 Cubic Inches. 





cially recommended in malaria, anemia, 
and other disorders of the system requir- 
ing iron for the formation of red blood 
corpuscles. 

And such delightful lazying places as 
there are within the grounds. Little 
nooks filled with hammocks and easy 
chairs under the resinous pines and 
spruces, stairways that lead up into a nest 
among the gnarled branches of greatoaks, 
hammocks again just where they should 
be amid a grove of dwarfed mahogany, 
where you can lie and read and look 
down among the warm acres of the val- 
ley and where the air perfumed with new 
hay and freshly plowed fields sweeps. 
Then the flowers are everywhere,— the 
flowers of two zones, with humming birds 
and honey bees stirring the heavy air 
about them with their soft whirr and 
drone. There is a great swimming bath 
on the hillside above the bowling alley 
cut in the solid rock, and there are baths 
of sparkling soda water below the Lemon 
Spring. And there is always the won- 
derful water to drink. 

These springs in their wilderness of 
flowers, shrubs, and exotics, with their 
drives, walks, grottos, and sunny spaces, 
form one of the ‘*‘ Well Worn Trails’’ that 
health seekers and summer tourists take 
year after year with ever increasing 
profit and pleasure. They are our own 
Californian Carlsbad. 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 
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STEAMSHIP FARALLON ENTERING HUMBOLDT BAY. 


A CALIFORNIA 
HUMBOLDT AND 


BOUT forty-six years ago last April 
the schooner Laura Virginia ar- 
rived off Humboldt bar and Cap- 
tain Ottinger decided to senda 
boat’s crew to take soundings 
and ascertain the depth of water 
at, the entrance, it was the sec- 
ond officer, Hans Henry Buhne, 
wise in council and intrepid in 
action, who was dispatched on 
this mission of peril. How skil- 

fully and successfully he and his men ac- 
complished it, is now a matter of history, 
and when five days later the Laura Vir- 
ginia crossed the bar it was the same offi- 
cer who took the wheel and piloted her 
to safe anchorage. The story of the 
cruise of the Laura Virginia reads like a 
romance. Certain itis that Jason and 
the chivalrous heroes of Greece, were 
not more confident of bringing back the 
golden fleece than were the men of the 
Laura Virginia that beyond the newly 
discovered bay, among the purple-tinted 
328 
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ITS REDWOODS. 


mountains of the Trinity, lay the virgin 
gold that was to make them all kings. 
The story of Captain Buhne it is well 
to recall in some detail, as he was the 
most picturesque and prominent figure of 
all the Humboldt Bay mariners for many 
years. Born in Flensburg, Schleswig- 
Holstein in 1822, he went to sea as cabin 
boy at sixteen years of age. After many 
voyages, and many strange experiences 
in whaling and trading, during which he 
rose in rank to be first mate, he reached 
San Francisco as third officer of the whaler 
Clementine in 1847. Thence he made 
more voyages and learned of the dis- 
covery of gold while at the Navigator 
Islands. He was then second officer of 
the ship Zudipole. Immediately the ship 
set sail for Chile and took a load of 
freight and passengers for California, 
Captain Buhne being promoted to first 
officer, and arriving in June, 1849. 
Mining did not prove suited to Captain 
Buhne, and after a severe illness, he 
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CAPTAIN HANS HENRY BUHNE. 


shipped again as second officer on the 


Laura Virginia. The tale of the Laura 
Virginia’s discovery of the Humboldt bay 
and Captain Buhne’s part in it begins 
this article. 

The knowledge gained in sounding out 
the channel on that voyage made the 
Captain the first and easily the best pilot 
of the Humboldt bar, 

Mining on Trinity river proved no 
more successful than before, and an 
attempt at a freighting business was 
nipped by an Indian encounter, in which 
he was seriously wounded. Captain 
Buhne, as master of the brig Colorado, 
then went to sea in the lumber trade to 
San Francisco. 

On his return he was engaged to pilot 
the bark Home over the bar. The heavy 
sea running caused him to protest against 
going to sea then, and his fears were 
justified by the wreck of the bark. Cap- 
tain Buhne, with another sailor was cast 
adrift on a boat with a hole stove in it, 
and but for his great strength would 
have drowned. 

The sailor was drowned in the break- 
ers but Captain Buhne drifted through 
the breakers out on the ocean. He was 
on the bottom of the boat all night and 
the next day again drifted through the 


breakers on the beach near Table Bluff, 
so nearly exhausted that he could not 
stand up. The Indians found him, but 
he was so helpless that they concluded 
to put him out of misery. As he lay on 
the beach he could see the ramrods going 
in the guns driving down the bullets. 
Just as the Indians were ready to shoot, 
two sailors sent from the bay to search 
for his body came to the rescue. 

When Captain Buhne recovered he 
engaged in the pilot service in Humboldt 
bay and bar in which work he continued 
for over forty years. His record in this 
service is one of the brightest histories 
that can be recorded of any man on this 
Coast. 

He has saved hundreds of lives in his 
time and quite frequently risked his own 
in so doing. He and his brave life boat 
crew have all gone excepting Major 
Frank Duff. His assistant pilots in the 
early days have all died excepting Cap- 
tain John Hansen. 

A partial list of vessels saved by Cap- 
tain Buhne is as follows: schooner 
Eclipse, crew of eight men; brig Rounder, 
passengers and crew of fourteen; brig 
Isabel ; ship Louisa ; schooner Toronto, 
passengers and crew; bark Palmetto, 
crew, passengers, and cargo; steamer 


JAMES W. HENDERSON, 
PRESIDENT HUMBOLDT COUNTY BANK. 
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BLUE SLIDE, VAN DUZEN RIVER, NEAR BARNUM'S. 


Fremont, all hands and cargo; schooner 
T. H. Allen. 

In 1858 he was pilot on the steam- 
ship Columbia, and had brought the 


steamer in and was at home. The same 
night some of his old comrades of former 
trips of rescue came to the house and 
asked him to go out with them and save 
the crew who were lashed in the rigging 
of a wrecked vessel. At the time the old 
"49 boys came to his house there were 
twenty vessels in port, but not one man 
of their crews volunteered to go with 
them. 

The night was freezing cold, the north 
wind was loaded with sleet and hail, but 
the brave fellows never faltered in their 
work. At last they arrived alongside of 
the wrecked vessel and found the crew 
all in the rigging. One had already died 
from the cold. Those remaining were car- 
ried down with gentle hands, and shortly 
after the vessel went to pieces. 

He went out at midnight and saved the 
tug Fearless, Captain Dryden, which be- 
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longed to A. M. Simpson, and was the 
one that laid the corner stone of Captain 
Simpson’s large fortiine. 

Captain Buhne never received any re- 
compense for saving life or property on 
Humboldt Bar, nor did his brave crew. 
With his hard-earned salary as master 
and pilot he bought into the business of 
L. C. Schmidt & Company, afterwards 
known as Buhne & Company. He soon 
after purchased an interest in D. R. Jones 
& Company’s Lumber Mill. He was one 
of the incorporators of the Humboldt 
County Bank, Humboldt Logging Rail- 
road Company, Eel River & Eureka’ 
Railroad Company, and various other 
companies. Failing health obliged the 
Captain to retire from active business in 
1890. 

In speaking of his retirement from busi- 
ness one of the local papers has this to 
say :-— 

The rumor that the tugs Mary Ann and 
H. H. Buhne are to be transferred to San 


REDWOODS ON EX-GOVERNOR ALGER’S PLACE, 
VAN DUZEN. 





JOHN VANCE, 
FOUNDER OF JOHN VANCE MILL AND LUMBER COMPANY. 


Francisco parties and taken to that port for use 
will seem to most old residents here like remov- 
ing part of our harbor. With such implicit con- 


fidence and so long have we relied on the judg- 
ment and coolness of Captain Buhne as the 
veteran pilot of this harbor, that it will seem that 
our bar will grow one degree shallower, and the 
channels more tortuous when we think of him 


MAYOR CYRUS G. STAFFORD. 


EDGAR H. VANCE, 
PRESIDENT JOHN VANCE MILL AND LUMBER COMPANY. 


bane disassociated from the navigation of the 
ay. 

Four years after his retirement from 
active business Captain Buhne passed 
quietly away at his summer home, Camp 
Solitude. 


H. H. BUHNE, 
PRESIDENT H. H. BUHNE COMPANY. 
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No braver or more daring spirits ever 
sailed the seas than the gold hunters who 
first and last roved up and down the 
northern California coast in search of the 
mouth of Trinity river. It was for a time 
believed that this stream, instead of being 
a tributary of the Klamath, emptied into 
the Pacific ocean and that, its mouth once 
found, the river would afford easy ascent 
to the Trinity mines, stories of whose 
extraordinary richness had spread far and 
near. The trackless forests of redwood, 


fir, pine, oak, laurel, alder, madrone, and 
manzanita, whose fabulous wealth the 
lumbermen have even yet scarcely more 
than begun to draw upon, the fertil- 


Photo by Shaw & Lambert 
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ity of the alluvial lands of lower 
Eel river, the great richness of the val- 
ley of the Mattole and the extra- 
ordinary productive capacity of the 
Arcata bottom were alike unknown. In- 
deed, the hopes of the pioneers of the 
county were never fully realized, for few 
ever reached the mines; but they who 
came after, who have built mills and 
towns, and tilled the ground, have found 
in the Humboldt forests and the Hum- 
boldt soil a wealth greater far than that 
of the golden sands of the river-beds or 
the quartz ledges of the mountains. 
Humboldt county extends north from 
the 4oth parallel to about 41° 30° and 
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MONT HEY 
S. A. VANCE. 


contains an area in round numbers of 
3,500 square miles. The census of 1890 
gave it a population of 23,469, an increase 
in ten years of fifty-one per cent. If 
the rate of increase has experienced no 
diminution since, the present population 
of the county ought to be nearly 30,000. 
It is three times as large as the State of 
Rhode Island, one and one half times the 
size of Delaware, a little smaller than 
Connecticut, and nearly half as big as the 
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State of Massachusetts. The principal 
streams are the Klamath, Trinity, Little, 
Mad, Elk, Eel, Van Duzen, Bear, and 
Mattole rivers, all of which, except Lit- 
tle river, flow in a general northwesterly 
direction. Eel river is navigable for a 
considerable distance by vessels of light 
draught as is the Klamath. Redwood 
and Salmon creeks are streams of some 
size and importance. 

Of climate the county possesses the 
greatest variety. That of the coast is 
foggy, moist, and cool; the interior is 
warmer in summer. The temperature of 
the coast belt proper varies little from 
January to December, Those in pursuit 
of health alone find the climate of the 
county much to their liking. As one 
travels inland the atmosphere becomes 
perceptibly dryer and warmer. The var- 
iations of temperature are also greater 
inland, for while the summers are warmer 
the winters are cooler. In October or 
November begins the rainy season and it 
usually lasts until April or May. The 
precipitation is always abundant, being 
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greater in the interior than immediately 


on the coast. Seldom does snow fall in 
Eureka and it never lies on the ground. 
However, upon the high mountains in- 
land it often reaches a depth of several 
feet.’ 

But climatic conditions are influenced 
by forests, which being retainers of 
moisture impart a humidity to the atmos- 
phere. It is this and proximity to the 
ocean that have caused the fog and 
dampness of the coast climate. Butsince 
its settlement in 1850 a great change has 
been observed at the county seat. In 
early days no finer redwood timber could 


1The mildness of the coast climate may be inferred from 
data kindly furnished the writer by Mr. J. J. McLean, Ob- 
server of the United States Weather Bureau. The highest 
temperature in summer noted in observations covering a per- 
iod of ten years are 78° in May, 73° in June and July, and 79° 
in August. For the same period the lowest winter tempera- 
tures recorded are 38° in November, 32° in December, 20° in 
January, the lowest ever known here, and 27° in February. 
Eureka has a mean temperature of 52° in June, 55° in July, 56° 
in August, and 55° in September. The winter means are 50 in 
November, 48° in December, 46° in January, and 46° in Febru- 
ary. 

Observer McLean adds that here the precipitation is more 
evenly distributed than in most other portions of the State, the 
greatest occurring during the winter months and ranging 
from 0.05 to 8.36 inches. The summer months show a precip- 
itation of from 0.06 to 4.66inches. An insufficiency of rain to 
secure good crops is something unknown. 
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be found elsewhere than grew about 
Humboldt bay. But with the establish- 
ment of mills and the growth of the city 
the land has been denuded of its forests, 
and the proportion of bright, sunny days 
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The improve- 


has been growing larger. 
ment in the Eureka climate within the 
last thirty-five years has been marked. 

The undulating character of the coun- 
try, the absence of tule lands, and the 
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excellence of its drainage, render fevers 
and malaria comparatively unknown. 
All along the coast and also inland flowers 
bloom in the open air all the year round. 
There are three crops of strawberries an- 


nually and certain varieties of the rasp- 


berry ripen in midwinter. Garden vege- 
tables may be successfully cultivated at 
any season. The uplands except the 
mountain tops furnish excellent grazing 
from one year’s end to the other and 
stock requires very little attention. Na- 
tive grasses grow luxuriantly and abun- 
dantly. 

What gives the county its great com- 
mercial importance is Humboldt bay, a 
magnificent land-locked harbor upon 
which all the fleets of the world might 
lie secure from the most terrific storm 
outside. Humboldt bay is about midway 
between Mexico and British America, is 
one’ of the three secure harbors of Cali- 
* fornia, and is to be one day the seat of a 
great commerce. Fourteen miles long 
and from one half a mile to four miles 
wide, this: harbor’s greatest length is 
parallel with the coast, and from the fierce 
sweep of gales is adequately protected 
by headlands and mountains. It has 
been computed that this bay possesses 
fifty miles of available water front, a 
tidal area of twenty-eight square miles 
and of navigable channels thirty-five lin- 
eal miles. 
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And this brings us to consideration of 
the improvement of Humboldt bar, whose 
shifting channel and treacherous sands 
used to be the dread of those who go 
down to the sea in ships. Years ago the 
importance of securing a deeper channel 
was recognized as imperative, if its ad- 
vantages as acommercial rendezvous and 
harbor of refuge were ever to be utilized. 
This bit of government work was sev- 
eral years ago placed upon the list of im- 
provements receiving from Congress per- 
manent appropriations. Steamers now 
cross in and out at any stage of the 
tide without pilots, feats impossible be- 
fore. Vessels of the deepest draught 
can enter Humboldt bay with perfect 
ease and safety. 

Humboldt county has more redwood 
timber than all the rest of the world. 
According to what are believed to be ac- 
curate calculations, the area of virgin red- 
wood forest in the county is approxi- 
mately 497,000 acres, which with an 
average yield per acre of 100,000 feet 
would produce no less than 49,000,000,- 
ooo feet of lumber. 

The outlook for successful invasion of 
Eastern markets by this commodity has 
never before been so bright. For some 
time the Eureka Chamber of Commerce 
has been endeavoring to secure from the 


1An article on Jetties and their construction, inciuding this 
work at Humboldt Bar, will be published in the October num- 
ber of the OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
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railways for redwood shipments Eastern 
terminal rates. Both the Southern Paci- 
fic and the Oregon Railway and Naviga- 
tion Company have now made the cov- 
eted concession. lo Eastern points the 
rates on Humboldt shipments are the 
same as those of the lumber manufac- 
turers of Puget Sound. 

The condition of the lumber industry 
of the county is expected steadily to im- 
prove. The many excellent qualities it 
possesses must commend redwood wher- 
ever it shail be introduced. Its extraor- 
dinary resistance to the action of fire, its 
freedom from pitch, its susceptibility to 
polish, its wonderful lasting qualities, 
whether exposed to the weather or placed 
underground, the fact that it will not 
warp or swellor shrink as pine does, and 
the circumstance that no insect but the 
teredo was ever known to attack it, ren- 
der redwood peculiarly valuable. It is 
already proving an entirely satisfactory 
substitute for black walnut and mahog- 
any, and is preferred to oak for railroad 
ties and to cypress and cedar for shingles. 
As an illustration of the lasting qualities 
of redwood, the shingles used to cover the 
buildings at Fort Humboldt near Eureka 
are as sound today as when first put on, 
nearly a half-century ago. 
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The extraordinary width of much of 
the rough clear redwood lumber manu- 
factured in the county is the wonder of 
all beholders. Of course this wood can 
be ignited, but it burns slowly and flames 
feebly, and forest fires that sweep over 
large areas and consume other timber 
never harm the redwood. 

The fact that all redwood lumber takes 
a polish and that the curly grained por- 
tions and the immense bird’s eye burls 
are susceptible toa very high polish, causes 
it to be especially desirable in cabinet 
work. It will therefore be readily seen 
that the only wood that can take the 
place of white pine is redwood, and that 
for all outside coverings its qualities 
herein enumerated render it the superior 
material. 

There are at present in the county 
thirteen lumber mills with a capacity of 
200,000,000 feet of lumber a year. The 
number of shingle mills is twenty-four. 

In speaking here of the lumbering in 
Humboldt county, it is neither my pur- 
pose or desire to slight any of the com- 
panies, but desiring to give some idea of 
the magnitude of this industry, | have 
selected a company which seems (after 
considering all the different plants) more 
advanced and complete than any other 
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SECOND STREET, LOOKING WEST FROM VANCE HOTEL, EUREKA, CALIFORNIA. 


in %the section, the John Vance Mill 
and Lumber Company. This company 
has expended during the past three 
years (years of very marked depression 
in the lumber trade of Humboldt county) 
over half a million dollars, which expen- 
diture has enabled it to reach its present 


position. Added to this is the fact that 
the quality of lumber which this com- 
pany produces is the standard of grade in 
foreign markets and particularly in the 
Australian market. 

The three masted schooner ‘‘ Lizzie 
Vance,’’ bound for Australia sailed from 
Eureka about August first, carrying an 
ordered cargo of something over half a 
million feet of ‘‘rough clear’? lumber. 
Every stick of which was carefully in- 
spected and branded on the end witha 
steel brand boldly bearing the initials of 
the Company. 

A recent visitor says:—‘‘ We left 
Eureka on the swift ferryboat Antelope 
for Samoa, or West Eureka, where we 
boarded an engine in waiting and pulled 
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out for the logging camps at Buckman’s 
Prairie, sixteen miles distant. Leaving 
the mill, the track winds picturesquely in 
and out along the bay shore until Mad 
River slough is reached, about three 
miles distant and the point at which the 
road dumps the logs of Dolbeer & Carson 
into Humboldt bay. The Eureka and 
Klamath River Railroad, although owned 
by the Vance Company, has a contract for 
carrying the logs of Dolbeer & Carson 
from the woods to their mill in Eureka. 
It realizes a handsome profit from this 
at it is the only road available. From 
here the bay steamers of the Vance 
company tow them in rafts to the Dol- 
beer & Carson mill. 

‘* Continuing over a splendid standard 
guage track and gravel ballasted roadbed 
through the beautiful Arcata bottom and 
its little metropolis, we were soon at 
Mad River, the old mill site of the Com- 
pany, where their store still stands and 
the comfortable, old-fashioned home of 
the late pioneer founder of this great 
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concern. Here we met the train coming 
down with its load of huge logs. A mo- 
ment or two’s delay and we were off 
again up a slight grade. A mile or so 
more and we were in the camp. 

‘“‘We left the .engine and watched it 
couple on to a train of loaded cars, which 
were awaiting its arrival, and in a mo- 
ment it had left. 

‘*] glanced at my surroundings. On 
my left was a long row of little houses 
with a big house at the end nearest me, 
the living houses of the men and the 


cook house. To my right was an en- 
gine, called a ‘bull-donkey,’ with a 


great drum in front with a cable wound 
around it. It looked quite peaceable and 
reminded me of a hoist in a mine, but it 
can haul seventy tons two miles. 

‘« Suddenly two bells rang. A whistle 
and then it commenced to pull in the 
cable. We followed the cable over a 
skid or log road three fourths of a mile 
to a point in the woods where it is met 
by three like roads. 

‘From here we went on another quar- 
ter of a mile to where two little donkey- 
engines with a crew of a dozen men to 
each were busily at work pulling the 
newly fallen logs upon the skidway 
where they were chained together, grap- 
pled by the cable of the great bull-donkey 
and dispatched to the loading station at 
the railroad. 

‘‘ After a hearty dinner at the camp 
and an hour spent watching the felling, 
peeling, and sawing in lengths, of the 
giant redwoods we took passage on a log 
train for the mill, where our load was 
deposited in a pond from which they are 
taken one by one, by a carriage that 
comes down a steep incline from the mill 
into the water and feeds the great logs 
to the swiftly moving band saw. 

“This great plant, owned by the 
John Vance Mill and Lumber Company, 
was formed upon the death of John 
Vance in 1892. It consists of Edgar H. 
Vance and S. A. Vance as principal own- 
ers, with Edgar H. Vance as President 
and active Managing Director. 

‘‘ John Vance, the founder, came to 
Humboldt County in 1852. He realized 
at that early day the great fuiure of red- 
wood lumber and with his characteristic 
determination he settled and began the 
foundation of the business which today 
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is first in the State and second to none 
in the world. He built his first mill on 
Mad river, not many miles from where 
the logging of the Company is carriedJon 
today. Afterwards, realizing the advan- 
vantage of having his lumber cut at tide- 
water, he built a mill at Eureka. The 
present mill of the Company is located 
across the bay from the site of the old mill 
at West Eureka. This mill is built upon 
the latest and most approved plans, 
and cost a hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars. It is so arranged that it can be 
easily transformed into a double mill, or 
in other words, can double its present 
cut, which is about seventy thousand 
feet per day. The Company owns also 
sufficient timber land to keep this great 
mill running twenty years, and also a 
fleet of five sailing vessels and several 
small steamers.’ 

A volume could not speak of the butter 
industry more eloquently, of its propor- 
tions and prosperity, than the simple 
statement that the butter exports of 
Humboldt for 1895 aggregated 3,832,750 
pounds. In the San Francisco market 
Humboldt butter commands the very 
highest price and much of it goes directly 
to the East. Since the construction 
seven years ago of the pioneer creamery 
the growth of the industry has been little 
less than marvelous. As may be sup- 
posed, stock in Humboldt creameries pays 
handsome dividends. 

The Diamond Springs Creamery is sit- 
uated at Swauger’s, on the line of the 
Eel River and Eureka Railroad, and is of 
importance as it is the largest and most 
complete creamery in the county. It 
makes fully twelve per cent of the entire 
product of Humboldt county. It is fitted 
out with the latest improved machinery 
for butter making, having three eight 
hundred gallon cream vats, two five hun- 


1 During the year 1895, according to the annual shipping re- 
view published by the Eureka Daily 7imes, there were ex- 
ported from Humboldt 550 cargoes of wood products, consist- 
ing of 87,859,831 feet of lumber ; 297,937,500 shingles: 16,434,- 
788 shakes : 73,719 railroad ties: 37,116 tray cleats: 56,100 
feet of mouldings: 40,000 feet of laurel logs: 22,535 posts: 
9,090 tree stakes ; 11,000 pickets ; 3,700 lineal feet of redwood 
pipe ; 861 cords of bolts ; 4,437 piles. Among other exports in 
1895 were 3,832,750 pounds of butter; 133,334 pounds of 
cheese; 883,543 pounds of wool: 993,400 pounds of fresh fish; 
1,149 pounds of smoked fish ; and 100,000 pounds of dried and 


salt fish. Seventy-six different vessels, consisting of 53 


sailers and 23 steamers, constituted the lumber fleet of 1805. 
These, inward and outward bound, representing a tonnagefof 
337,995, Crossed the bar rrog times and not a mishap occurred 
to any one of them. 

See also OVERLAND for August, 1893, for article on 
** Humboldt Lumbering.”’ 








W. J. SWORTZEL, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
FOR HUMBOLDT COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


dred gallon churns, a National butter 


worker that works three hundred pounds 


of butter in five minutes, and three of 
Simpson’s Jumbo butter moulds. The re- 
ceiving of the milk is under the care of 
Mr. H. Peterson, who also attends to the 
machinery. The making of the butter 
is under the management of Mr. James 
Boyce, who has given the making of fine 
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Photo by Shaw & Lambert. 
JOHN M. VANCE, 
PRESIDENT EEL RIVER AND BUREKA RAILROAD COMPANY. 


flavored butter a careful study for years. 
The butter has gained a high reputation, 
which it justly deserves, for the cream- 
ery is kept perfectly sweet and clean and 
the cows that furnish the milk are in per- 
fect health, —in fact, disease is practi- 
cally unknown as grass grows green 
twelve months in the year in Humboldt 
county. 

The creamery has forty-seven of the 
best natured patrons in the State, — and 
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THE HUMBOLDT COUNTY BANK AND HOME SAVINGS BANK, EUREKA, CALIFORNIA. 


why not, when they know the creamery 
will pay them between $75,000.00 and 
$80,000.00 for milk during the year of 
1896? The creamery is built on the 
gravity plan; the floors and lower side 


walls are built of concrete, and suitable 
drains are provided for all waste water 
to drain freely to alarge tank from which 
it is pumped by large steam pumps toa 
tide-water slough some two miles away, 
thus avoiding any foul smell near the 


creamery. They also own a ranch of 
eighty acres where from five hundred to 


an 


E. JANSSEN 


A TYPICAL THIRD STREET STORE. 


six hundred head of hogs are raised every 
year and fattened on the skim and butter 
milk which is pumped to the pens just 
ninety-two hundred feet from the cream- 
ery. 

The Harpst and Spring Custom Cream- 
ery of Arcata-is the leading one of the 
northern portion of the county. It was 
opened in May 1895. The cost was 
$5,000, and it is well constructed and 
conveniently arranged. Production, eight 
hundred pounds daily. The climatic in- 
fluences here are more favorable than in 
some of the interior points, for 
the making of the’ fine quality of 
butter which this creamery pro- 
duces. It always commands the 
highest market price and the de- 
mand exceeds the supply. 

Connected with it is a ranch of 
some two thousand acres owned 
by Harpst and Spring, which is 
stocked with several hundred 
head of fine dairy cows. A very 
elaborate system of water works 
supplies both the creamery and 
the ranch. 

The quantity of grazing land 
in the county is about 600,000 
acres, or a little more than twen- 
ty-two per cent of the whole. It 
exceeds by 100,000 acres per- 
haps the area susceptible to cul- 
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Cc. P. SOULE, 
CASHIER BANK OF EUREKA. 


tivation and is fifteen times as large as the 
denuded area. The quantity of waste 
land is about 11,000 acres, the area of 
the marsh-land district, quantities of 
which are in process of reclamation, is in 
excess of 31,000 acres and there are 125,- 
ooo acres of mineral lands. In round num- 
bers there are 937,000 acres of forest 
land. 


L. T. KINSEY, 
ASSISTANT CASHIER BANK OF EUREKA. 


Since Humboldt ranchers first turned 
their attention to the raising of sheep, 
Humboldt wool has commanded the high- 
est prices in the San Francisco market. 
It therefore follows that the quality of 
the mutton of the county is also first- 


class. Upon the large ranges east of the 
redwood belt is sheepraising chiefly car- 
ried on, while cattle are reared ‘not only 
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RANDALL BANKING COMPANY, F STREET, EUREKA. 


there but also on the smaller farms be- 
tween the redwoods and the coast, whose 
owners engage in a diversified agricul- 
ture, and on cleared areas in the midst 
of the forest. The low price of wool 
and the pernicious activity of coyotes 
have not had an exhilarating effect on 
the sheep industry. On the other hand 
the stockmen are raising more cattle 
than ever. All the beef consumed in 
Humboldt is produced in the county. 
The nutritious grasses that spring up 
on the ranges abundantly after the be- 
ginning of the rainy season are suffi- 
cient to last through the summer.and fall 
of the following year, though prudent 
and thrifty stockmen usually make pro- 
vision for feeding their flocks and herds 
a portion of every winter. One of the 
prosperous sections of the county de- 
voted almost exclusively to cattle-raising 
is the beautiful valley of the Mattole and 
the adjacent foothills. Most of the beef 
consumed in the thickly settled parts of 
the county comes from the Mattole. 


! For the hog, Humboldt is a 
paradise. Large numbers of 
swine are fattened on acorns 
and the refuse of the creameries. 

The chief agricultural pro- 
ducts are wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, hay, peas, and 
lentils, and all are grown with- 
out irrigation. The area devoted 
to wheat is limited, but increas- 
ing. On bottom and upland the 
yield is good, there being well 
authenticated instances in which 
it has exceeded ninety bushels 
per acre. But such productive 
areas are not large. Ranchers 
believe the upland prairie lands 
east of the redwoods produce 
the finest grain, yet it is all ex- 
tremely plump and bright-colored. 
Thirty bushels is perhaps the 
usual yield per acre. Lack of 


transportation facilities has pre- 
vented its production for export. 

The area devoted to the culti- 
vation of barley exceeds greatly 
that dedicated to wheat and the 
production per acre is large, an 


average of sixty bushels to the 

acre being nothing unusual in 

the Eel River valley. Never- 
theless the output scarcely equals the 
local demand. 


Photo by: Marceau, 
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More acres are given to the cultivation 
of oats than to wheat and barley com- 
bined, and in quality and quantity of 


this grain Humboldt is easily first among 
California counties, the output per acre 
frequently being as much as one hundred 
and twenty bushels. The yield on up- 
lands varies from forty to sixty bushels, 
and eighty and one hundred bushels are 
not uncommon. 
Corn may be grown to 
advantage any where ex- 
cept very near the coast. 
In Eel River and Mattole . 
valleys it is valued asa 
green feed. 
In the halcyon days of 
potato farming in Hum- 
boldt, Arcata bottom was 
the heaven of the tuber- 
grower. Humboldt po- 
tatoes, like Humboldt 
wool, ranked number 
one in the San Fran- 
cisco. market, and in 
their production fortunes 
were often quickly made. 
That the Eel River val- 
ley and Arcata bottom 
farmers made money 
rapidly will be under- 
stood when one realizes 
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that in the palmy days of potato farm- 
ing a ton of the tubers was worth from 
$20 to $40, and that a single acre would 
produce from eight to fifteen tons. Such 
big yields could not continue forever. 
Some affirm that those feats of produc- 
tion were made possible only by the 
dense fogs of that period. Certain it 
is that upon removal of the heavy 
timber there was a perceptible decline 
in the product. Finally there came an 
era of low prices and ranchers turned 
their attention to a more diversified farm- 
ing. However, potatoes are still grown 
at a profit in this county, the yield is ex- 
cellent and the quality strictly number 
one ; and there are no potato bugs. 

A large acreage is utilized for the 
growth of clover and oat hay. Oat hay 
is produced in Eel River valley, on Ar- 
cata bottom and around Humboldt bay. 
On some tracts large crops have been 
grown every year for nearly a third of a 
century, and the ground seems almost as 
fresh and strong as ever. Dairymen 
early learned the value-of clover. The 
soil of the lowlands appears adapted to 
it to such a degree that its growth is per- 
ennial; and it produces a large flow of 
the very richest milk. They found it 
paid to clear, even at enormous expense, 
heavily timbered lands that they might 
be converted into clover fields. The 
clover contagion spread rapidly, and now 
not only Eel River valley and Arcata 
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F STREET, LOOKING EAST FROM ANTONSEN BLOCK. 


bottom, but the Van Duzen and Yager 
valleys, the Jacoby creek, Elk river, and 
Salmon creek bottoms and the country 
about Humboldt bay have become wed- 
ded to the clover idea. It is preferred to 
alfalfa. 


Humboldt county produces more peas 
than all the rest of the Pacific Coast, a 
couple of tons being an average yield per 
acre in the valley of the Eel river and 
around Humboldt bay, the vegetable be- 
ing unmolested by insects such as have 
made life a burden to the pea-farmer of 


the East. The cultivation of seeds for 
wholesale seed firms promises to attain 
respectable proportions in this county. 
The orchards of the interior produce a 
large variety of the most delicious flav- 
ored fruits, though horticulture is yet 
only in its infancy. No other part of the 
State can produce finer apples than the 
uplands of the interior. The Trinity 
River and Willow Creek country has 
long been famed for its superior apples, 
pears, peaches, apricots, plums, and 
grapes ; but lack of a market has re- 
stricted the fruit areathere. Upon many 
tracts from which redwood has been re- 
moved have orchards been planted, and 
they usually, prunes especially, do re- 
markably well. But it has been discov- 
ered that fruit grown in the interior has 
the finest flavor. All the deciduous 
fruits known to temperate climes can 
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be produced to advantage. Experimen- 
tation with figs, olives, English walnuts, 
and almonds, proves their adaptability to 
our soil and climate. Fruitland has a 
one hundred-acre prune orchard and 
Blocksburgh has another of sixty acres. 
Smaller prune orchards are numerous. 
The fact that it is marketed in the dried 
state is one advantage attending the cul- 
tivation of this species of fruit. Rasp- 
berries, strawberries, currants, and 
gooseberries, of the largest size and the 
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finest flavor are produced in every part 
of the county in the greatest abundance. 
Strawberries together with huckleberries, 
salmonberries, and blackberries, also grow 
wild and are very plentiful. 

Since early days development of the 
placers of Willow creek and Klamath 
and Trinity rivers has been in progress. 
The gravel beds of those streams were 
early found to be rich, but even yet the 
half has not been told. « The gold hunt- 
ers of early days were after big money, 
and if a mine did not pan out well at the 
start they moved on. The panic of 1893 
drove many idle men to the Humboldt 
mines and they have mostly made good 
wages. Many old abandoned claims 
have recently been operated with profit. 
The area of pay gravel is extensive and 
apparently inexhaustible. The great 
drawback to development of the Hum- 
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boldt placers is lack of capital and trans- 
portation facilities. The average annual 
output of the mines of Humboldt county 
is about $70,000. ; 

Settlement of the county had scarcely 
begun before attention was directed to 
the black sands cast by the tides upon 
Gold Beach on the northwest coast. A 
mining company is operating there to 
advantage, but when a better process 
shall be discovered for separating the 
gold the profits will be greater. 

That the county has deposits of a fair 
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quality of coal of the 
post-carboniferous era 
has been known for 
years. Thereare ledges 
both on Maple creek 
and on upper Eel river. 
Lack of transportation 
facilities has rendered 
their development out 
of the question. In 
many parts of Hum- 
boldt there are traces 
of iron. Near the mouth 
of Mad river is a valua- 
ble granite quarry that 
supplied the stone for 
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ernment lighthouse on Seal Rock near 
Crescent City. Along Jacoby and Fresh- 
water creeks, are valuable quarries of 
sandstone. 

In 1886 in the Mattole valley the most 
encouraging indications of the existence 
of petroleum were found. Oil experts 
were attracted to the county and wells 
sunk, but petroleum 
could not be found in 
paying quantities. A 
second edition of the ex- 
citement of early days 
was experienced in 
1891. Oil experts came 
and wells were sunk, 
but once more there 
was a failure to obtain 
petroleum in any con- 
siderable quantity. Yet 
seepages of oil and sand- 
stone impregnated with 
petrol-um were found 
on every hand. From 
the Brierland well there 
is a flow of natural gas 
sufficient to supply a 
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town. A residence near by is supplied 
with light and fuel from it. 

The fishing industry of the county 
gives employment to 400 or 500 men. 
For years there has been in existence near 
the mouth of Eel river a salmon cannery. 

The county seat of Humboldt and the 
principal city of Northern California is 
Eureka, situated on the northern arm of 
Humboldt bay, 225 miles from San Fran- 
cisco. The city covers an area of 5.75 
square miles, or 3,680 acres, is built on 
a plain gently sloping toward the bay, 
has fine drainage and an excellent sewer 
system, is supplied with good water from 
Elk river five miles away, is lighted with 
gas and electricity, is in telegraphic com- 
munication with the outside world, and 
besides the steamer mail, which arrives 
every four days, there is a daily over- 
land postal service by which San Fran- 
cisco mails are received in less than forty- 
eight hours. The schools of Eureka are 
well attended and conducted, it has free 
delivery of mails, an efficient fire alarm 
system, and a competent volunteer fire 
department. The construction of bitu- 
minous pavement was begun some years 
ago. 

The streets are well laid out and 
adorned with very many expensive and 
beautiful residences. The number of 
handsome business blocks, already large, 
is steadily on the increase. One of the 
ornaments of the city is its courthouse, 
built of, stone and Portland cement at a 
cost of $170,000. 
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In the outskirts of the city is the 
county hospital, a large, handsome struc- 
ture. There is also within the city lim- 
its a private hospital. The city has one 
of the finest opera houses in the State 
and several miles of street railroad. Its 
population is about 8,000. Two private 
educational institutions are the Eureka 
Academy and Business College and St. 
Joseph’s Institute. 

For the number of her fraternal organ- 
izations, secular and religious, Eureka has 
long been noted. The city is well sup- 
plied with banking institutions, they are: 

The Bank of Eureka, the Savings 
Bank of Humboldt County, the Randall 
Banking Company (successors to A. W. 
Randall), Humboldt County Bank, and 
the Home Savings Bank.’ 

The city has soda and bottling estab- 
lishments and breweries. Quantities of 
mineral water, an artesian water of 
merit, are exported. There is also a fac- 
tory that manufactures toilet and wash- 
ing soaps. 

The prosperity of Eureka has been in 

‘Humboldt County Bank of Eureka, is the oldest bank of 
in this county, incorporated gy | 27, 1873, capital paid in 
coin $200,000. Its officers are, J. W. Henderson, President; 
Josiah Bel!, Vice-President; George A. Belcher, Secretary ; 
H. A. oe Directors, J. W. Henderson, Josiah 
Bell, H. H. Buhne, N. Bullock, I. Cullberg, J. M. Carson, H. 
W. McClellan, J. M. Vance, and S. W McFarland. Corres- 
pondents in San Francisco, Chicago, New York, and London. 


give herewith the forty-seventh semi-annual statement of 
condition at close of business, June 30, 1896. 

RESOURCES. 
yyy 
eee O0 etl. . xc crssscnsssnssessnieiannin 
Due from Banks... 

.oans. ° 
Other Resources... 


$ 36,788 67 
54,250 52 
+» 12,395 68 
«. 224,891 82 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock 

Profit and Loss.... ccccccos --. « 
Deposits 101,069 47 
Due Banks. 6,816 23 
Other Liabilities 208 23 


22,382 86 





$330,476 79 $330,476 79 


The Home Savings Bank, capital stock $50,000, transacts a 
savings bank businessonly. Its officers are, Isaac Cullberg, 
President: J, W. Henderson. Vice-President; Frank Ellery, 
sary: and J. B. Casterlin, Cashier. Directors, Josiah 
oo. . Bullock, pS W. Henderson, Isaac Cullberg, Frank 

ery. 


The Bank of Eureka and Savings Bank of Humboldt 
County were incorporated October 4, 1889. They erected the 
handsome building which they now occupy jointly, during the 
winter of 1889-90 and opened their doors for business July 1, 
1890. Both banks are owned by the same stockholders, and 
the officers are identical,— neither officers nor directors have 
ever been changed. 
@ The capital stock of the Bank of Eureka is $200,000 sub- 
scribed: paid in, $z00,000: surplus and undivided profits, 
$40,016. Its officers are, William Carson, President: J. K. 
Dollison, Vice-President; C. P. Soulé, Cashier; L. T. Kin- 
sey, Assistant Cashier. Directors, William Carson, Allen A. 
Curtis, Robert Porter, J. K. Dollison, Alex. Connick, A. 
Berding, C. P. Soulé. Correspondents in San Francisco, 
London, New York, and Chicago. 

We give herewith the Thirteenth Semi-Annual Statement of 

ondition at close of business, June 30th, 1896. 
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a large measure due to the wages of the 
laborers in the mills and logging woods, 
of whom several thousand find steady 
employment the greater portion of every 
ear. 

. One of the creditable and cherished 
institutions of the city is the free library 
and reading rooms. It has been in ex- 
istence ever since 1878. 

The abundance of tanbark oak in the 
county and the comparative inexpensive- 
ness of the bark have rendered the man- 
ufacture of leather a profitable industry. 
There are three tanneries in the county, 
one of which is situated near Eureka. 

Humboldt builds her own ships. | 
have had the privilege of visiting the 
most important wooden ship building 
yard on the Pacific Coast today. This 
yard is situated on a peninsula in Hum- 
holdt bay, opposite the city of Eureka 


‘and about one and one half miles distant. 


It is owned and personally managed by 
H. D. Bendixsen. Mr. Bendixsen is a 
native of Denmark. He came to Cali- 


fornia in 1863 and to Eureka four years 


ASSETS. 
$ 60,942 61 


$39,793 48 
21,149.13 


Cash on hand...... .+.++s00« 
Due from Banks 


Bank Premises and Fixtures, 
Other Real Estate 
Other Assets 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital Stock ‘vende in coin.. 
Profit and Loss.. aces conenens 

Due Depositors 

Due Banks. = 
Cer Lian ece occ ceccceccecssescceme 


$100,000 00 
40,010 67 
123,339 24 
53308 53 
693 95 


$317,411 49 $317,411 49 


The Savings Bank of Humboldt County has a subscribed 
capital of $100,000, paid in, $50,000. It pays interest on de- 
posits, and receives same in amounts of from one dollar up- 
wards. 


The Randall Banking Company occupies handsome quarters 
on F street. This institution is the outgrowth of the private 
banking business established by Mr. A. W. Randall, a gentle- 
man who has long been prominently identified with the finan- 
cial and general business interests of Humboldt County. A 
general banking business is conducted under the Ginecterenip 
of a board ey of Messrs. A. W. Randall, J. M. Sass, 
David Evans, Geo. A. Kellogg, F. Corbel, Stephen Hill, Ww. 
H. Johnston, E. H. Vance, and J. S. Murray. Mr. Randall 
is President, with Stephen Hill, Vice-President, and J. 
Murray, Cashier. A stronger list of substantial and tS. 
ble citizens and business men could scarcely be found in 
Humboldt county. The prosperous condition of the Randall 
Banking Company is shown in the following statement taken 
from the books August x, 1896. 

RESOURCES. 
-+$257,079 51 
12,834 32 
32,404 83 
2,877 65 





Loans.. “ 

Due from ‘Banks... 

Money on hand ‘ 
Furniture and Fixtures....... 


$ 57,300 00 
ck 24,953 63 
Due Depositors... 222,934 48 
Due Banks - 8 20 


$305,196 31 


Capital paid in coin ...........000 
Profit and Loss... 


$305,196 31 
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later. He engaged in shipbuilding there, 
during which time he launched eight ves- 
sels. In 1873 he established his present 
yard at what is now known as Fairhaven. 
From that time until today he has suc- 


cessfully completed and launched eighty- 


seven vessels. Four square rigged, nine 
steamers, and seventy-four schooners, 
almost all built for lumber carrying, but 
some for the South Sea Island trade. 
Mr. Bendixsen has the honor of having 
built the largest wooden vessel ever 
launched in California. This was the 
barkentine Jane L. Stanford,— dimen- 
sions: 21§ feet long, 41 feet beam, and 
17 feet depth of hold. Registered meas- 
urement, 922 tons net. 

During this season two large schooners 
have been completed and launched from 
this yard, they are the Albert Meyer, 
four hundred tons, and the Metha Nelson, 
four hundred tons. On the stocks at the 
present writing are afour masted schooner 
(to be christened the Defender), a steam 
schooner, and a steamship to take the 
place of the steamer Humboldt, which 
was wrecked on the coast in the fog be- 
low Humboldt Bar one year ago. It is 
expected that this steamer will be the 
fastest on the Coast. No expense is to 
be spared in her construction, and the 
best judges predict from her model and 
the power which is to be put in her, that 
this claim is justifiable. Her dimensions 
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will be: length, 220 feet over all; beam, 
31 feet; depth of hold 22 feet. Many 
pages could be written regarding the ad- 
vantages possessed by this ship-yard at 
Fairhaven on the beautiful Humboldt 
bay, but lack of space forbids,— suffice 
it to mention a few of them briefly. 
First may be mentioned the fact that the 
yard has its own complete saw-mill plant, 
which by its arrangement is capable of 
sawing timbers to a length of 125 feet. 
Next, the accessibility of this length of 
clear pine timber of the finest quality, 
which is particularly valuable inasmuch 
as it brings the scarfs (joints) farther 
apart, thus materially strengthening a 
vessel, third, the almost inexhaustible 
supply, near by, of pine knees. It may 
be said to the credit of the builder that 
he does not hesitate to take a financial 
interest in any vessel that he builds, if 
those he builds for so desire, and he en- 
joys today a comfortable income from 
his interest in some vessels which he has 
built on that basis. Mr. Bendixsen car- 
ries his years with comparative ease. 
Day in and day out he may be found 
everywhere about his extensive plant, 
personally supervising the labor per- 
formed by the hundred and twenty men 
which he employs. He models himself 
the vessels he builds, and no detail in 
their construction is overlooked by him. 
The illustrations hardly do justice to this 
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great industry of Humboldt county, but 
a reader may look and learn something 
of it. To appreciate it fully, one must 
visit the yard itself. He will be more 
than repaid. 

One of the old established industries of 
the city is the manufacture of brick. 
Both the land office of the Humboldt 
district and the custom house are located 
in Eureka. 

The city is well provided with news- 
papers, there being the 7imes, daily and 
weekly, Republican in politics ; the Stand- 
ard, daily and weekly, which is also Re- 
publican, the Sunday Letter, an independ- 
ent weekly ; the Watchman, a Populist 
weekly, and the News, an independent 
journal published twice a week. 

The Eureka Chamber of Commerce is 
made up of some of the most liberal and 
public-spirited citizens of the city and 
county, and the amount of good it has 
done in making the needs and advantages 
of Humboldt known abroad, it would not 
be easy to overestimate. 

Eureka is connected with the Eel River 
country by the Eel River and Eureka rail- 
road, which extends to Burnell, near 


Hydesville, a distance of thirty miles. 
A branch line eleven miles long extends 
from a point four miles beyond Scotia 
to a junction with the Eel River line at 


Alton. The Company is the only fully 
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equipped railroad in the county. Its 
passenger trains start from Eureka regu- 
larly twice a day on week days with an 
extra passenger train on Sunday. The 
northern terminus of the road is Eureka 
and the southern or land terminus, Bur- 
nell, at the gateway of the rich Van 
Duzen valley, up which it could readily 
be extended twenty-five miles, thereby 
adding greatly to its traffic. The road 
has a profitable carrying trade in lumber 
and agricultural freights.' A glance at the 
map of the road will show it to have 
three feeders,—with the owners of which 
it holds long contracts for hauling lumber 
and supplies. All that section of coun- 


.try lying south and southeast of the 


county seat is tributary to this railroad. 
Its officers are John M. Vance, President; 
C. L. Rose, Superintendent; T. R. 
Lever, Secretary.’ 

On the north of Eureka are the Eureka 
and Klamath River railroad, which runs 
from West Eureka, on the peninsula be- 
tween Eureka and the ocean, to Buck- 
man’s prairie, a distance of twenty miles; 
and the Arcata and Mad River railroad, 
which extends from Arcata to the lumber- 


172,843 tons freight carried from June 30, 1895, to June 30, 
1896, earning freight revenue $56,070.44. 32,811 passengers 
carried from June 30, 1895, to June 30, 1896, earning passen- 
ger revenue of $24,748.70. Total earnings of road from all 
sources from June 30, 1895 to June 30, 1896, $92,317.55. Over 
3,000 tons of the above freight was butter from Eel River val- 
ley section. Company paid upwards of $30,000 for wages 
alone to employees for the year ending June 3, 1896. 


EUREKA STATION, EEL RIVER AND EUREKA RAILROAD.! 


‘The photographs along the line of the Eel River and Eureka Railroad Company are by Shaw & Lambert. 





SOUTH BAY (FIELD’S LANDING), 


, 


ing town of Korbel and is 17.25 miles in 
length. In addition to these lines there 


are the railroad in the Salmon Creek sec- 
tion, of the Milford Land and Lumber 
Company, now one and one half miles in 
length ; the Bucksport and Elk River 


railroad, now about eight miles long ; the 

Newberg branch line, two miles long ; 

McKay & Co’s railroad, five miles in 

length ; the Excelsior Lumber Company’s 
. 


EEL RIVER AND EUREKA RAILROAD. 


railroad, which extends a distance of fif- 
teen miles ; Dolbeer & Carson’s railroad, 
two miles long; Flanigan, Brosnan & 
Co’s line of six miles, and the five-mile 
railroad at Trinidad, the property of the 
California Redwood Company. Three 
of these are incorporated roads and all 
were built for the transportation of logs 
and lumber. In addition to these local 
railways there are numerous stage lines, 


FORTUNA STATION, EEL RIVER AND EUREKA RAILROAD COMPANY. 





NEWBERG JUNCTION, EEL RIVER AND EUREKA RAILROAD. 


rendering access to any part of the 
county, however remote, comparatively 
easy. 

Humboldt, though hitherto denied rail- 
road communication with the outer world 
has been well supplied with steamer 
routes. The San Francisco and Yaquina 


Bay Steamship Company runs its fine 


steamers, Farallon, Captain J. E. Rob- 
erts, and Alcatraz, Captain Walwig, reg- 
ularly counecting Eureka with San Fran- 
cisco on the south and Port Orford, Coos 


Bay, the Willamette valley, and Port- 
land, on the north. This line has built 
up at Newport in Yaquina Bay a summer 
resort of ten thousand people, where the 
most fashionable society of Oregon 
spends its summers. The Company has 
also done much for Humboldt Bay ports. 
It is under the able management of Mr. 
C. F. Meyer. 

Of the other towns of the county first 
in alphabetical order comes Alton, a 
pretty and prosperous little village on the 


ALTON JUNCTION, EEL RIVER AND EURFKA RAILROAD. 





COUNTRY HOME OF JOHN M. VANCE, PRESIDENT EEL RIVER AND EUREKA RAILROAD, VAN DUZEN RIVER. 


edge of the Eel River valley on the Eel 
River and the Eureka R. R. Co’s. line. 
It is, therefore, in a live farming district. 
About a mile away is the Van Duzen 


river and a prosperous creamery is situ- 


ated a few steps from town. Alton has 
an excellent public school, is well sup- 
plied with hostelries, and is one of the 


progressive and wide-awake towns of the 
county. 

Arcata enjoys the distinction of having 
been the first town in the county to in- 
corporate. It is delightfully situated on 
a plateau at the northern extremity of 
Humboldt bay, is weli laid out, with aplaza 
in the center, and has very many charm- 


DIAMOND SPRINGS CREAMERY, SWAUGER'S. 
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Photo by Shaw & Lambert. 


GENERAL VIEW OF BENDIXSEN’S SHIP YARD. 


ing residences. Arcata is distant from 
Eureka about twelve miles and the climate 
is superior, the high hills beyond afford- 
ing ample protection from both fogs 
and cold winds. The Arcata bottom, 


upon the border of which the town stands, 
is one of the most fertile and prosperous 


Fhoto by Shaw & Lambert. 
CLEAR HUMBOLDT PINE, ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
FEET LONG, USED IN BENDIXSEN’S YARDS. 
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sections of the county. The town has 
one banking institution, the Bank of 
Arcata, water works, an excellent free 
library and reading room, a tannery, sev- 
eral shingle mills, three creameries, an 
electric light plant, a high school, and a 
creditable school building. Arcata has 
first-class hotels, a number of mercantile 
establishments, and for a town of two 
thousand people is quite a business point. 
The Arcata Union, a weekly Republican 
newspaper, is dedicated to the best inter- 
ests of the community and well-conducted 
and well-patronized. A wharf has been 
extended to the deep water of the bay so 
that the largest vessels can take cargo 
there. Arcata is a depot of supplies for 
the mining region of northeastern Hum- 
boldt, northwestern Trinity, and south- 
western Siskiyou, and Arcata bottom is 
noted for the beauty and homelike look 
of its residences. 

A village in a stock-raising section of 
Humboldt well adapted to fruit culture is 
Blocksburgh. The country round about 
contains much arable land, being on 
the old overland highway. It also has 
two stores, good schools, and enjoys the 
advantages of a healthful climate, warm 
in summer and mild in winter. Blocks- 
burgh is about seventy miles from the 
county seat and is situated at an eleva- 
tion of about eighteen hundred feet. 

A town prettily located in a pretty 
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BENDIXSEN’S SAW MILL. 


valley is Blue Lake. It nestles in the 
upper portion of the valley of Mad river 
about twenty-one miles from Eureka. 
Being distant from the ocean perhaps ten 
miles, itescapes both the fog of the coast 
and the high temperature that prevails 
farther inland. Blue Lake is surrounded 
by arich dairy country, has a creamery, 


a shingle mill, hotels, schools, churches, 
several stores, and the weekly Advocaie, 


an excellent Democratic newspaper. Ex- 
cept in the winter season two pack trains 
are constantly engaged in transporting 





supplies of general merchandise 
from Blue Lake to the mines 
and agricultural districts of the 
Trinity, the Klamath, and the 
Salmon, bringing back wool, 
hides and pelts, and gold dust. 
The Arcata and Mad River rail- 
road passes through the town. 

A small town situated where 
the overland road crosses the 
Van Duzen is Bridgeville. Its 
altitude is about 900 feet and 
the village is in an excellent 
stock-raising section. Fruits of 
good size and fine flavor are 
grown there. The Bridgeville 
country is deservedly popular 
with camping parties and sports- 
men. 

The Van Duzen river is noted as a 
trout stream. Above the town, about a 
mile, is Larrabee creek, a day’s ride 
across the divide the little Van Duzen 
and Mad rivers, all of which are famous 
for their fishing, and sportsmen find deer 
and other game in abundance. E. B. 
Barnum is the owner of Bridgeville and 
the commodious hotel which is known 
among sportsmen all over the State as 
‘*Barnum’s.”’ 

On the southern border of Eel River 
valley is the town of Ferndale, third in 


DEPARTURE OF THE “‘ LIZZIE VANCE.” 








VANCE MILL AT WEST EUREKA.! 


point on the Eureka and Eel 
River railroad is Singley, five 
miles away, but a steamer plies 
between San Francisco and Port 
Kenyon, Ferndale’s closest ship- 
ping port. Port Kenyon is a 
hamlet on Salt river, a tidal 
tributary of Eel, and boasts a 
factory for the manufacture of 
condensed milk. 

About seven miles from Eure- 
ka on the deep water of the bay 
and one of the stations of the 
Eel River and Eureka railroad 
is Field’s Landing, the principal 


THE LOG. 


the county in population and 
wealth. Eighteen hundred peo- 
ple has the city of butter and 
ferns. The dairy interest pre- 
dominates there, the people 
having made large sums from 
their dairies and creameries 
though a diversified agriculture 
is pursued. Ferndale is a well- 
built incorporated town with 
one bank, a public hall, two 
newspapers, the Semi-weekly 
Enterprise and the Oracle, secret 
societies and churches, schools 
conducted by zealous and com- 
petent instructors, and an elec- 


tric light plant. The nearest vue t0G spur. 
i The photographs of the John Vance Mill and Luntering Company and Eureka and Klamath River Railroad Company are by 


Shaw & Lambert. 





LOG TRAIN AT MAD RIVER SLOUGH, EUREKA AND KLAMATH RIVER RAILROAD. 


shipping point for southern Humboldt, 
which is well-provided with warehouses, 
lumber yards, and wharves. Steamers 
plying between San Francisco and Eureka 
are in the habit of calling each way. 
The population of Field’s Landing is 
about five hundred. 


Fortuna, on the Eel River railroad, is 
another prosperous town of the valley of 


Eel river. It issituated on the north side 
of the stream and has nearly a thousand 
inhabitants. Like Ferndale, it is sur- 
rounded by a fertile country, and it is 


really a very handsome place. It pos- 
sesses a fruit cannery, electric light 
works, lumber,shingle,and excelsior mills, 
and a moulding, door, and sash mill, and 
an enterprising independent newspaper, 
the Advance. 

Fortuna’s principal industries are the 
lumber, shingle, sash, blind, and door, and 
moulding mills of Swortzel and Williams. 
These very enterprising people are large 
shippers over the Eel River & Eureka 
railroad to San Francisco and the East. 
Their mills are complete and modern. 





DUMPING LOGS AT SLOUGH 
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THE DONKEY ENGINE AT WORK. 


Mr. Swortzel is a native of Virginia and 
came to California in 1874. He is County 
Commissioner from this district and chair- 
man of the Board of County Commission- 
ers. The redwood blinds and doors made 


by them are always greatly admired. 


Another important indus- 
try in Fortuna is cider 
making. The Eel River 
valley grows fine apples, 
and Mr. J. W. Munroe 
has experimented until 
he is pressing all the ap- 
ples in the valley and 
making a pure, sparkling 
apple cider that is much 
in demand. It is used all 
over the county and is 
being extensively intro- 
duced in distant cities. 
Far away up the South 
Fork of Eel river sev- 
enty-three miles from 
Eureka, surrounded by 
a rich agricultural coun- 
try is the bustling little 
town of Garberville, with 
its schools, its hotels, 
and its good country 
trade. It is in a thriving stock region, 
is Garberville, but when-.it has some 
sort of transportation facilities that coun- 
try will produce a handsome surplus of 
those staples, to the production of which 
it is so well adapted. 

Memories of the martial sort cluster 
about- Hoopa Valley. It is the name of 
a charming and picturesque vale and also 
of a little town in what has been known 
as Hoopa Valley Indian Reservation, 
though the reservation lands have been 
allotted in severalty. It used to be a 
military post. Hoopa Valley is very 


THE LOGGING TRAINS. 
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** BULL’ DONKEYS AT THE LOGGING CAMP. 


popular with city people who want to 
get as far as possible from the haunts of 
civilization. The climate in summer is 
simply exquisite. The town has its 
stores and hotels and a government 
school for the education of Indian chil- 
dren. 

Fruits, grain, and hay, that are super- 
ior, constitute the products of the Hydes- 
ville section. The town is near the ter- 
minus of the Eel River and Eureka rail- 
road and prettily located at an elevation 
of about five hundred feet. The climate 
is healthful and enjoyable. Hydesville 


FERNDALE. 


is a village of schools and churches and 
possesses some fine residences. The 
distance from the county seat is about 
twenty-five miles. 

Korbel is a lumbering town near the 
terminus of the Arcata and Mad River 
railroad. It is situated on the North 
Fork of Mad river. In the summer sea- 
son pack trains convey supplies from 
this point to the mining section. The 
little lumbering settlement of Riverside 
is but a few yards away where lumber 
and shingle mills are located. 


LOG TRAIN ON SKID ROADS. 


Photo by Dr, L. Michael 





FORTUNA, LOOKING ACROSS EEL RIVER VALLEY. 


Orleans is a little mining town pictur- 
esquely situated on the Klamath in the 
northwestern part of the county. It has 
rather an interesting history and when 


there was a Klamath county in Califor- 
nia Orleans was its seat. The old court- 
house, only recently torn down, was for 
years used as aschool building. Latterly 











WORKS OF SWORTZEL & WILLIAMS AT FORTUNA. 
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a fine new school house has been put up. 
Orleans has schools, hotels, and stores, 
and is in the midst of a rich farming and 
mining section. 

A classical name was bestowed upon 
Petrolia because it was created by the 
oil excitement of thirty-five years ago. 
It is a pretty little place in the valley of 
the Mattole, its climate being genial and 
sunny. As has been stated elsewhere 
the country about Petrolia is a great 
grazing region. A daily mail, stores, a 
school, and a good hotel, are some of the 
advantages of the oil city. 

Situated about one and one half miles 
from the Eel River and Eureka railroad, 
is Rohnerville, one of the oldest towns 
of the valley. With a population ap- 
proximating 600, it is in a rich agricultural 
district that produces a great deal of the 
finest hay and grain. It has a weekly 
independent newspaper, the Herald. 
The section has nurseries, a brick and 
tile yard, shingle mills, and a tannery. 

Eel river has its picturesque lumbering 
town of Scotia, on a branch line of the 
Eel River and Eureka railroad. It is the 


northern terminus of the daily overland 
stage line. 

Twelve miles north of Arcata on Trin- 
idad bay and hemmed in by a densely 
timbered country is the village of Trini- 


BRIDGEVILLE (BARNUM’S). 


THE ONLY MOUNTAIN LION IN CAPTIVITY. OWNED BY 


CORNELIUS SWETT, FORTUNA. 


dad, once the scene of extensive lumber- 
ing operations. It has an excellent 
school, stores, hotels, and a wharf where 
a coast steamer stops to discharge cargo 
and load freight. Trinidad bay is deep 


Photo by Dr, L. Michaels, 
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and the construction of a breakwater 
would afford vessels of the largest size 
safe anchorage there. 

West Eureka, formerly known as Sa- 
moa, is located on a peninsula in Hum- 
boldt bay directly opposite Eureka, and 
about a mile distant. It occupies the 
same position to Eureka as Oakland does 
to San Francisco. It is the terminus of 
the Eureka and Klamath River railroad 
a standard gauge road, which it is safe 
to predict will be extended into Del Norte 
county and thence to Oregon. 

Here at West Eureka is located the 
great lumber mill of the Vance Company, 
which alone furnishes employment to 
nearly two hundred men. West Eureka 
has the deepest water frontage on Hum- 
boldt bay, at least twenty-five feet at 
low tide. It is the natural shipping point 
for the northern portion of the county. 
It has the warmest and most equable cli- 
mate on the bay, and people of moderate 
means can still afford to buy homes there 
and be near Eureka. There are many 
pretty cottages here now, the salt water 
swimming baths, and many creditable 
buildings. 

West Eureka has a future and will con- 
tinue to grow with the county. 

The interests of Humboldt county are 
at present in the hands of the following 
well known citizens, who constitute the 
Board of Supervisors : 

W. J. Swortzel, of Fortuna, Chairman; 
J. A. Moore, Blue Lake; Hector McCloud, 
Arcata; W. A. Scott, Ferndale; W. S. 
Clark, Eureka. 


Photo by Dr. L. Michaels 
BARNUM'S. 


Photo by Dr. L. Michaels. 
WOOL PACK TRAIN AT BARNUM’S. 


For more decades than one should care 
to name, the county has patiently, hope- 
fully waited for railway connection with 
the world beyond her borders. When 
the histrionic Lotta was a Humboldt 
school girl ; when there dug potatoes and 
taught school on Arcata bottom the dis- 
tinguished /itferateur Bret Harte, whose 
brilliant pen has in years gone by been 
wielded in the service of the OVERLAND ; 
when Grant, the soldier President, com- 
manded a garrison at Fort Humboldt, vis- 
ions of a railroad used to obtrude them- 
selves upon the day-dreams of the old 
pioneers. 

That a county by nature so splendidly 
endowed in all that constitutes true 
wealth, that a county whose landlocked 
harbor is one of but three in a coast line 
of hundreds of miles, should have been 
all these years deprived of a railroad, 
seems incomprehensible. If there is one 
thing more than another that the people 
of the county do want, it isa railway. 
To it the local lines would be feeders and 
an area as great as a European kingdom 
would be tributary. It would bring Hum- 
boldt bay commerce, and to Humboldt 
bay ships from every clime would bring 
products for it. But whensoever and 
howsoever it may come, it can be buta 
matter of a little time when the twin 
bands of steel shall be laid and shrill 
peans from a thousand iron throats pro- 
claim the triumph of steam and the mar- 
riage of the beautiful maiden Humboldt 
to the great pulsating world outside. P 

Melville M. Vaughan. 
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PROMINENT MEN OF {HUMBOLDT. 


TO SHOW the material that goes to the making of a prosperous California community like 
that of Humboldt county, we add to Mr. Vaughn’s article biographical notes of a few representative 


citizens. ED. OVERLAND. 

James W. Henderson, now president of the 
Humboldt County Bank, was born in New York 
State, June oth, 1828. He first came to Califor- 
nia in 1850 and mined for three years on the 
American river. In 1853 he went East and pur- 


chased a band of horses, which he brought back 


Photo by Ericcson. 
UNION SHINGLE MILL, ARCATA. 


to California and sold in the fall. These trips 
were several times repeated in the years follow- 
ing until 1856, when he began a land and stock 
business in San Francisco and Petaluma. In 
1860 he married, and in 1865 moved to Eureka, 
which has ever since been his home. 

_ He served one term as Register of the United 
States Land Office, and has done a large real 
estate business. In 1873 he was one of the in- 
corporators of Humboldt County Bank, of which 
he has ever since been a Director, and for the 
last seventeen vears President. 

Edgar H. Vance, President and controlling 
owner of the Vance Mill and Lumber Company 
and the Eureka and Klamath River Railroad 
Company, is the eldest son of the late John 
Vance. He was born in Massachusetts, Febru- 
ary 8, 1844, where he recived his education. He 
came to Humboldt county after attaining his 
majority, but later on removed to Sonoma county 
where he still holds large property interests. He 
is a careful, conservative business man and 
fully capable of managing his great business en- 
terprises. 

H. H. Buhne, President of the H. H. Buhne 
Company and only surviving son of the late 
Captain H. H. Buhne, was born at Humboldt 
City on Humboldt bay, September 22, 1858. 
He served on the pilot tugs under his father for 
some time, and became Superintendent of Tugs 
and of the Humboldt Logging Railroad Com- 
pany. During 1876 he became connected with 
the Humboldt County Bank, which position he 


left when he entered the firm of H. H. Buhne & 
Company. Mr. Buhne resembies his father in 
many ways. He is much esteemed by his many 
—_— in the county, both socially and commer- 
cially. 

Charles Parsons Soulé, born at Winslow, 
Maine, in 1851. Attended school at the’ prepar- 
atory Academy of the Colby College at Water- 
ville, Maine. Came to California in 1867. En- 
tered the employ of the Bank of California, San 
Francisco, as a messenger boy in 1868, and at 
the instance of the Bank went to Virginia City, 
Nevada. In 1869 served as bookkeeper in the 
office of the Virginia & Truckee Railroad Com- 

any. Returned to San Francisco, and reentered 

ank of California as a clerk in 1870. In 1871 
went to Hamilton, White Pine county, Nevada, 
as bookkeeper for the agency of the Bank of 
California at thatplace. In 1873 went to Austin, 
Nevada, as cashier of Paxton & Curtis’s Bank. 
Was elected a Republican member of the toth 
Nevada Legislature in 1880. Remained in Neva- 
da as manager of Paxton & Curtis’s banking bus- 
iness at Austin, and member of the banking firm 
of Paxton, Curtis & Co., Reno, Nevada, until 
1889, when he returned to California and located 
in Eureka. Was one of the incorporators of the 
Bank of Eureka and the Savings Bank of Hum- 
boldt county, of which banks he has since re- 
mained cashier and director. 

Fletcher Arnold Cutler, who first saw light in 
Tuolumne county, California, May 4, 1864, was 
brought by his parents to Humboldt county in 
1869, where he has resided ever since. He 
studied law and was admitted to practice in 1890, 
associating himself with Judge S. M. Buck. 
The firm has ever since been engaged in all im- 
portant litigation in the county. In 1894 the 
local Democrats became engaged in a factional 
trifle over the appointment of a postmaster, when 
at the request uf the party Mr. Cutler, always a 
prominent Democrat, was appointed, as having 
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the good will of all. In his administration of 
postal affairs Mr. Cutler has made sweeping and 
radical changes, and has paid particular atten- 
tion to the betterment of the mail service gen- 
erally in the county, the detail work of the office 
he has confided to an efficient corps of clerks. 
He is a prominent Native Son and one of the 
county’s best orators. 

John McGregor Vance, President of the Eel 
River and Eureka Railroad, and controlling owner 
of the road, is a native of New Brunswick, where 
he was born in 1846. He came to Eureka in 
1866. Mr. Vance received a thorough business 
education and acquired the trade of millwright. 
He engaged in lumbering until 1892, when he be- 
came the owner of his interest in the railroad and 
was elected President of the road. He is well 
fitted for the position which he occupies, being 
independent yet courteous and warm hearted. 

John Clark Bull, Jr., of Arcata, one of the 
most prominent men in Humboldt, is a native of 
Boston, born in 1840. He came to California in 
1850 and to Humboldt six years later. Mr. Bull 
was Sheriff of Humboldt for many years and has 
always been active in business. He is a large 
land and cattle owner, and is the contractor on the 
Humboldt jetties. 

D. K. B. Sellers, President of the D. K. B. 
Sellers Commission Co., of Eureka, the only 
wholesale commission house in Humboldt 
county, was born in Dayton, Ohio, August 9, 
1861. He came to Calitornia in 1887, and to 
Humboldt county in 1891. He first became 
prominently known to the people of Northern 
California as the promoter of the Sequoia Car- 
nival, held at Eureka in July, 1895, which was a 
success both from an artistic and financial point 
of view. 

He is one of the most active members and a 
trustee of the Humboldt Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Sellers is and always has been an earnest and 
active worker in the Democratic ranks and at 
the County Convention held in Eureka, August 
15, 1896, was elected Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic County Central Committee. Although 
one of the youngest business men of the county, 
Mr. Sellers has by his ability and untiring per- 
severance attained a position of prominence in 
the community. His success has had the effect 
of stimulating the energies of many of the other 
young men of Humboldt, and before many years 
pass by Eureka will see a great many changes 
for the better in her commercial houses. 

S. I. Allard, one of the county’s most enter- 

prising young men, was born at Danvers, Mas- 
sachusetts, December 29, 1866. He came to 
Eureka in 1877, and received his education at 
the Eureka High School, from which institution 
he graduated in 1882. He engaged in the real 
estate and insurance business and was for two 
years special agent and adjuster of the California 
Insurance Company. Mr. Allard is a Democrat 
in politics, and was nominated presidential elec- 
tor at the State Democratic Convention held in 
Sacramento, June 15, 1896. 
_He is secvetary of the Board of Trade, The 
Fruitland Company, Humboldt Orchard Com- 
pany, Samoa Land and Improvement Company, 
Humboldt Marine Railroad Company, and the 
Humboldt County Abstract and Title Com- 
pany. 


Thomas Maginnis Brown, Sheriff of Humboldt 
county, was born in Overton county, Tennes- 
see, January 26, 1829. He came to California 
in 1849, and engaged in mining a milé and a half 
south of Jimtown, now Tuolumne county. From’ 
there he went to what is now Trinity county in 
March, 1850, where he resided until 1853, when 
he went to the East Fork of Salmon river in 
Klamath county. He was elected Sheriff of 
Klamath county in 1861 and served until 1874. 
At this time Klamath county was divided, the 
west half being joined to Humboldt county 
and the east half to Siskiyou. Mr. Brown lived 
at Orleans Bar until 1877, when he was elected 
Sheriff of Humboldt and took charge of the 
office on March 4th, the following year. Mr. 
Brown has held the office as Sheriff for practi 
cally thirty-one years. He ran for the office and 
was elected six times in Klamath county and 
nine times in Humboldt. It is said of Sheriff 
Brown that he has never been beaten in an elec- 
tion, and that a criminal that he went after never 
escaped him. He is at present hale and hearty, 
stronger than many a younger man. He carries 
his sixty-seven years easily. Mr. Brown is 
without doubt the oldest Sheriff in the State. 

Joseph Tracy, County Treasurer of Humboldt 
county, was born at Thetford, Vermont, Febru- 
ary 28, 1826. He went to the Willamette Valley, 
Oregon, in 1853 and came to Shasta county, 
California, in 1855, where he engaged in mining. 
In 1857 he came to Humboldt county and started 
a stage and express line between Hydesville and 
Eureka. Was elected Sheriff of Humboldt in 
1863 and served two terms. He withdrew in 
favor of W. S. Barnum, who succeeded him. 
When Buckley was elected Sheriff some six 
years later, Mr. Tracy accepted an appointment 
as chief deputy under him and filled the position 
for four years. He then went to farming until 
1890, when he was appointed Register of the U. 
S. Land office for Humboldt by President 
Harrison and held this office until elected County 
Treasurer in 1894. Mr. Tracy comes of old 
Puritan stock, his ancestors having come to this 
country in the Mayflower. In all the official 
positions he has ever held he has proved himself 
an honorable and efficient officer ana has given 
public satisfaction. 

Oscar David Stern, County Clerk of Hum- 
boldt county, is a native son. He was born in 
Arcata, January gth, 1859. Engaged in general 
merchandise business. He was elected County 
Clerk on the Republican ticket in 1888, and has 
held the office since that time, having been re- 
elected three times. Heis a member of Hum- 
boldt Parlor, Number 14, N. S. G. W., and Lin- 
coln Lodge, Number 34, K. P. He succeeded his 
father, Henry Stern of Arcata, as a member of 
the Humboldt Pioneers Society. Much could be 
said of Mr. Stern as an official, but it would 
seem to be superfluous. The voters of the county 
have time and again re-elected him to an office, 
which is a sufficient guarantee that he fills it to 
the entire satisfaction of the people of the county. 

John Loftus Crichton, Tax Collector of Hum- 
boldt county, was born in Victoria, Australia, in 
1854. Hecame to California and to Humboldt 
county in 1867. Mr. Crichton engaged in lum- 
bering in the county from that time until 1892, 
when he was elected to his present office. oe 
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has proved himself a capable officer and worthy 
of the trust reposed in him by the voters of the 
county. In event of there being an election this 
fall, his many friends will undoubtedly urge him 
to accept a renomination. 

Cyrus G. Stafford, the present Mayor of 
Eureka, was born in St. Lawrence county, New 
York, in 1836. He read law and was admitted 
to practice in the Supreme Court of New Yorkin 
1859. After leaving New York he went to Idaho, 
where he continued the practice of law and was 
elected Probate Judge of Owyhee county. He 
came to California in 1869, and to Humboldt 
county in 1870. Was elected Mayor in 1894, 
but the city charter being changed, his term of 
office expired soon after. He ran again, how- 
ever, and was re-elected. Mr. Stafford is promi- 
nently identified with the business interests of the 
county, and is president of the Elk River Mill 
and Lumber Company. 

J. G. Loveren was born in Deering, New 
Hampshire, May 3d, 1850. The early years of 
his life were spent in his father’s saw mill on the 
Contoocock river. He remained in this mill 
until he became of age, when he went to Michi- 
gan and remained a year. Then removing to Bea- 
ver Dam, Wisconsin, he took a business course 
in Waveland University. On graduating he 
went to Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and engaged in 
milling. He moved to California in 1874, and 
becoming fully aware of the possibilities of Hum- 
boldt, decided to make his future home in Eureka. 

Coming as he did from the advanced mills of 
the East, he found the Humboldt millmen far be- 
hind the times in the manufacture of lumber. At 


that time all lumber was being edged by hand. 
In 1875 he went East and had constructed for 
him the first gang edger that ever cut a redwood 
board. He is also entitled to the credit of having 
introduced on the Coast the first machine for 
working up the waste from sawmills, the shingle 


machine. When the question of securing from 
the railroad companies a terminal rate on lumber 
from Humboldt county was first agitated, Mr. 
Loveren took an active and personal interest in 
the question. The rate has been granted, but it 
was not the work of a day nor was it readily ac- 
complished. 

This boon which Humboldt now enjoys is the 
result of persistent agitation on the part of its 
Chamber of Commerce and particularly of the 
individual and official efforts of J. G. Loveren, 
the chairman of their committee. Mr. Loveren 
is one of the leading manufacturers of shingles 
in the redwood belt and might be properly called 
the pioneer of this business in the Eastern mar- 
ket. For years he has been exploiting the East- 
ern markets and has kept himself in touch with 
them through agents and correspondents scat- 
tered all over the United States. Regularly 
twice a year he has canvassed the markets there 
by means of circulars and letters, not only for 
shingles, but for lumber and other manufactures 
of redwood which he handles. He has never 
lost faith in the ultimate invasion of the East by 
our redwood and to his persistency may be at- 
tributed much of the present good fortune of 
Humboldt. 

G. R. Georgeson came to Humboldt county 
from Scotland in 1882, when seventeen years of 
age. Hehas occupied positions of trust with some 
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of the largest mercantile houses of Eureka,and left 
the employ of H. H. Buhne & Company to succeed 
A. W. Randall & Company in his present real 
estate and insurance business. Mr. Georgeson 
is supervising agent for Humboldt county of 
Wells, Fargo & Company’s Express, and repre- 
sents three of the largest fire insurance com- 
panies in the world. He also represents the 
Union Pacific Railway and all of the European 
steamship lines. By strict attention to business 
and carefully formulated detail, he has built up a 
business which is far in advance of any like it in 
the city or county. His opinion on real estate 
values is considered authority and his standing 
in business circles the highest. His offices on 
Third street between E and F are models, and 
in every particular up to date. 

S. A. Vance, who with his brother, Edgar H. 
Vance, owns the John Vance Mill and Lumber 
Company and the Eureka and Klamath River 
Railroad Company, was born in Massachusetts, 
May 11, 1846. Heis better known as Al. Vance. 
Mr. Vance has spent but little time in Humboldt 
county, although his interests are all there. He 
is deservedly popular with all who know him, 
but being a confirmed invalid, does not take any 
active part in the business and is seldom able to 
leave his home. 

That Eureka has many fine business blocks 
has been briefly referred to elsewhere in this arti- 
cle. One of the most important of these, not 
only from point of size, but from its desirable lo- 
cation, is the Jones Block, on the corner of 
Third and F streets. This property is owned by 
Warren Jones. Mr. Jones is a native of Ohio, 
and was born in 1843. When quite young he 
went to New York, where he remained until 
1861, in which year he came to California. For 
ten years he was employed in one of the oldest 
wholesale grocery houses on the Coast, Brad- 
shaw & Co. of San Francisco, and on leaving 
them in 1871, came to Eureka. He engaged in 
the confectionery business with much success. 
In 1876 the premises he then occupied on Second 
street were destroyed by fire and he lost heav- 
ily. Nothing daunted, he erected the present 
Jones Block, then the only business building on 
F street, at a cost of thirty thousand dollars. In 
1884 he sold his business and started in carpets 
and wallpaper. Four years later he sold that 
business and seeing the need in the community 
of an exclusive shoe store, he started what is 
now known as the Eastern Shoe Store in 1892. 
This is certainly a model store in every respect, 
and is without doubt equal, if not superior, to 
any in the State outside of the metropolis. 

The stock carried is a large one and strictly up 
to date. Mr. Jones’s eldest son is associated 
with him in the business. Mr. Jones is a prom- 
inent Odd Fellow, and a member of the Hum- 
boldt Chamber of Commerce. He owns outside 
property (timber lands) and residence property in 
Eureka. He is an example of the wide-awake 
self-made man of the West; for he was thrown 
on the world when twelve years of age, and has 
earned his own living ever since. 

The H. H. Buhne Company was incorporated 
January 27, 1896, with a paid up capital of $100,- 
000.00. This company succeeded H. H. Buhne 
& Co., who in the early sixties succeeded L. C. 
Schmidt & Co. The firm was composed of H. 
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H. Buhne, G. T. Smith, and Charles Everding. 
G. T. Smith retired in the seventies and was suc- 
ceeded as a member of the firm by H. H. Buhne, 
Jr. Charles Everding retired in 1887. On the 
death of Captain Buhne in 1895, his entire inter- 
est was acquired by H. H. Buhne, Jr. The bus- 
iness is that of general hardware, ship chandlery, 
paints, oils, etc. 

The firm of Janssen & Co. enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being one of the oldest commercial houses 
doing business today in Northern California. It 
was established in 1853 by John Walser. In 
1858 he was succeeded by E. Janssen, a Califor- 
nia pioneer of 1849, who left the then unpromis- 
ing commercial field of San Francisco to become 
identified with the early development of Hum- 
boldt county. For thirty years a general mer- 
chandise business was conducted, until in 1888 
J. E. Janssen, the son and successor in interest, 
concluded to anticipate the changing business 
conditions and abandon the mixed stock to re- 
place it with hardware exclusively. In 1892 the 
present quarters in the Carson Block were occu- 
pied. These were fitted up especially for them 
from plans prepared under their instruction. 
Since then these premises have become well 
known as the best appointed retail hardware 
establishment on the coast. It is indeed a model 
store ; its interior arrangements and fittings have 
been made the subject of various illustrated arti- 
cles in Eastern trade journals. No one enters 
here without getting at once an impression of 
order, system, and general fitness and harmony 
of surroundings. The stock consists principally 
of shelf hardware, tools, cutlery, sporting goods, 
and housefurnishing hardware. The business, 
both as to variety of stock, display, and business 
methods, would be a credit to any city. 

Mr. J. E. Janssen, surviving representative of 
the firm of E. Janssen & Company, is looked 
upon as one of the best posted hardware men in 
the business, —-he is a frequent contributor on 
trade topics to the Hardware Journal, and enjoys 
the reputation of being progressive and enterpris- 
ing, and in advance of all movements tending to 
place Eureka in the forefront of commercial ac- 
tivity. 

J. F. Thompson, editor and proprietor of the 
daily and weekly Humboldt Standard, was born 
in Erie county, Pennsylvania, on May 2oth, 
1844. At twelve he removed with his parents to 
Grant county, Wisconsin, then a new country. 
His education was received in the public schools 
and Tafton Collegiate Seminary. He taught 
school and in 1869 removed to Clayton county, 
lowa, to become principal of the Monona schools, 
and later principal of the Elkader High School. 
In 1873 and again in 1875 he was elected County 
Superintendent of Schools. In 1880 he bought 
the Clayton county Journal, a Republican paper, 
which he edited for one year, when he was 
elected clerk of the courts of his county. In 
1885 the prohibition issue was raised and Mr. 
Thompson opposed a prohibition law, acting with 
the Democratic party, which favored high license. 
The Democrats and liberal Republicans in 1885 
nominated him for the lowa Legislature. He 
was elected over Judge Murdock, and was re- 
elected by an increased majority. He became 
one of the acknowledged leaders of his party in 
the House, but the prohibition forces were able to 
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pass one of the most stringent prohibitory laws 
ever enacted. In the spring of 1888 he came to 
California, and in June bought a half interest in 
the Eureka Daily Standard, of which he took the 
editorial control and management. In April, 
1890, he bought out his partner. 

The Standard, established in 1873, has been 
Democratic up to the present campaign, but under 
Mr. Thompson’s management, it has always 
been a ‘“‘sound money” paper, and upon the 
adoption of the free silver platform and the nom- 
ination of Bryan, by the Chicago Convention, it 
reluctantly parted company with its party and 
declared in favor of the Republican platform and 
ticket. The Standard devotes much space to 
local matter, publishes the daily Associated Press 
dispatches, is bright and newsy, and works with 
a will for the best interests of the city and county. 
It is firmly established, has a wide circulation, 
and as the county is developed will continue to 
exert a commanding influence. Associated with 
Mr. Thompson in the management of the Stand- 
ard are Fred W. Georgeson, business manager 
and Will N. Speegle, city editor. 

Peter Frederick Antonsen, one of Eureka’s 
respected and substantial business men, was 
born at Kiel, Germany, April 30, 1849. When 
old enough he went to sea before the mast and 
rose to bea mate. After fifteen years of life at 
sea, he returned and went to Callao, where he 
lived five years and established there an exten- 
sive bakery business, in which he was very suc- 
cessful. In 1873, he left Callao and went to 
British Columbia, but soon tired of that country 
and came to California and to Eureka in 1874. 
Mr. Antonsen is the owner of one of the best 
business blocks in Eureka, situated on the cor- 
ner of F and Front streets, where he conducts a 
café known as the Fair Wind, second to none 
in the city. He also owns some very desirable 
residence property. Mr. Antonsen is a great 
Jover of fine horses, and may be seen most any 
day on the roads behind his favorite ‘‘Covey,”’ 
a thoroughbred pacer with a record of 2:16, 
which he purchased some two yeats ago for some- 
thing like three thousand dollars. 

George A. Kellogg, Secretary of the Humboldt 
Chamber of Commerce, was a native of Belvi- 
dere, Boone county, Illinois, March 24, 1853. 
He went to Trinity county, California, in 1859, 
and remained there until 1879, when he came to 
Humboldt. For over eight years he taught 
school in Rohnerville. He was elected Auditor 
and Recorder in November, 1882 and re-elected 
4 three successive terms, the last expiring in 
1891. 

Mr. Kellogg has held many positions of trust, 
among them, Secretary Eel River and Eureka 
Railroad, Secretary John Vance Mill and Lum- 
ber Company, and his present position. His 
election as Secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce was a good one, as his knowledge of the 
county is thorough and his treatment of visitors 
courteous. 

Edmund B. Barnum, of Bridgeville, came to 
California from near Cleveland, Ohio, in 1849, 
when twenty-two years old. He engaged in 
mining in many localities north of American 
River, and finally in 1881 bought the noperty 
now known as Bridgeville, from J. r. ale, 
where he owns and conducts the hotel, general 
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merchandise business, and many important con- 
cerns. 

The firm of Harpst and Spring was formed in 
1874 and consists of John Harpst, a native of 
Ohio, who came to California in 1858, and O. 
H. Spring, a native of Maine, who has been in 
this State since 1864. They are the owners of 
the Harpst and Spring Creamery, the Union 
Shingle Mill and a general merchandise business 
in Arcata. They are copartners in the firm of 
Flanigan, Brosnan & Co., lumber mill, railroad 
and stone quarry. This railroad and quarry are 
used in connection with the work on the Hum- 
boldt jetties.. Harpst and Spring are the pio- 
neers of Humboldt county in reclaiming marsh 
lands and were instrumental in the formation of 
the Arcata Land and Improvement Company, 
which has in the past two years reclaimed over 
two thousand acres. It is now the finest dairy 
land and produces good crops of timothy, rye, 
and clover. The Union Shingle Mill was built 


in 1882, was supplied with improved machinery, 
They produce 


and has run continuously since. 





ETC. 





twenty million shingles per annum besides a 
a uantity of shakes. 

r. Spring is Vice-President of the Bank of 
Arcata, the managing partner of all their inter- 
ests. Mr. F. R. Emerson is the firm’s accountant. 

Cornelius Swett, a Fortuna merchant, was 
born in Allan county, Indiana, in 1842. Went 
to Oregon in 1852 and came to California in 
1862. Mr. Swett engaged in mining on Humbug 
creek near Yreka, McKinney creek, and Jack- 
sonville, Oregon. In 1867, he came to Humboldt 
county and engaged in sheep raising at Spruce 
Grove near Garberville. This business he sold 
to Woods Brothers in 1882 and settled in For- 
tuna. Mr. Swett is a large land and cattle 
owner. His ranch, seventeen miles from For- 
tuna, is managed by his son, Cornelius, Jr., 
who is twenty-one years old and who was born 
at Rhonerville. His property in Fortuna is very 
desirable, being situated at the corner of Main 
and Mill streets, the buildings and improvements 
costing nearly eight thousand dollars. Here Mr. 
Swett conducts his large business. 





THERE is no doubt but- 

An that the money question will 
Educational be thoroughly understood or 
Campaign. sadly misunderstood before 


the next President takes his 
seat. The Cuban, Armenian, Venezuelan, Jap- 
anese, and every other theme, have sunk into 
insignificance before the momentous question of 
money. Even tariff, woman suffrage, and pro- 
hibition, have been relegated to the side show. 
“Sixteen to One,’ “Sound Money,” “Bi- 
metallism,”’ are the phrases that are beginning 
to be ‘‘ chestnuts,” in the general acceptance of 
that descriptive term. Magazines and papers 
are full of Tom, Dick, and Harry’s ideas of the 
money tangle. The village oracle and the city 
orator hold forth in the corner grocery and on 
the platform on what the result will be if Mc- 
Kinley or Bryan is elected. Phophecy has be- 
come so common that it has lost all point. And 
yet the result of all this talk and investigation 
will be profitable. Seventy million people study- 


ing the money question cannot but have its 
effect. 


It wil! raise the average standard of in- 





telligence to such a point that no man will dare 
offer himself as a candidate for legislative office 
who cannot impress the voters that he under- 
stands at least the practical side of the money 
question. Another good effect of the agitation 
is the dethroning of the “‘ banker oracle.” In 
the same way if everyone went enthusiastically 
at work to study law there would be less value 
set upon the opinion of the small lawyer. 
Pseudo panics will become impossible; financial 
statements will no longer impose upon anyone; 
solid reasons for the fluctuation of bank stocks 
and currency will be demanded ; and bond issues 
will lose their terrors. Until this time probably 
no national question has had so little attention 
as the money question. A year ago the OVER- 
LAND might have published a money article by 
Aristotle, Oresme, or Sir Thomas Gresham, 
without exciting a comment or winning a single 
subscriber. Since the publication of ‘‘Coin’s 
Financial School,” Silver articles have sold out 
entire editions. Mails bring letters daily asking 
for numbers containing the money articles, and 
the surprising fact is that the letters in almost 























every instance ask for articles on both sides of 
the question. It is an evidence that party feel- 
ing has sunk before a desire to know the merits 
of the controversy. It has gone beyond the point 
as to whether it shall be McKinley or Bryan 
only insomuch as their names stand for certain 
principles. 

For the benefit of our readers the titles and date 
of publication of several money articles that 
have lately appeared in the OVERLAND is here 
noted. 

November, 1895, 
Foreign Trade :” 
Stewart. 

February, 1896, “‘The Scarcity of Money.” 
Hon. Irving M. Scott. 

April, 1896, ‘‘ International Bimetallism.”’ J. 
J. Valentine, President Wells, Fargo & Co. 


‘Gold Not Necessary For 
U. S. Senator William M. 


May, 1896, ‘‘ The Silver Question.”’ Colonel 
John P. Irish. 

May, 1896, “‘Hard Times.” Irving M. 
Scott. 

June, 1896, ‘‘ A Pioneer Bimetallist.”” James 


Dryden. 

June, 1896, ‘‘ The Law on the Silver Ques- 
tion.” Gov. W. J. McConnell. 

July, 1896, ‘‘ Bimecallism.”’ Irving M. Scott. 

July, 1896, ‘‘ The Measure of Value.’’ George 
A. Story. 

July, 1896, “‘The Natural Law of Money.” 
J. J. Valentine. 


THE Saturday Review in an 


The editorial in the issue of August 
Farce first bemoans the conviction 
Goes On. of the bandits who invaded 


the dominion of ‘‘ Oom Paul” 
and finds that the farcical sentences imposed are 
too severe. It says: 

Two years’ hard labour is therefore a con- 
ventional phrase, meaning twenty-three months’ 
imprisonment, and one month at the crank or 
treadmill. For fifteen months, therefore, Dr. 
Jameson will be treated exactly like the most 
violent thief in the Borough ; for ten months Sir 
John Willoughby will be so treated; for seven 
months Major the Hon. Robert White will be so 
treated ; and for five months Colonel Grey, Col- 
onel the Hon. Henry White, and Major the Hon. 
Charles Coventry will be so treated. It is hardly 
to be believed. 

Supposing the case reversed and that the 
Boers had entered the confines of Cape Colony 
with the avowed intention of placing it under 
the Transvaal domination, what would have 
been the result? There would have been no 
“‘pourparler,”’ no interference by a powerful 
government, but a quiet little shooting party by 
order, and with the death of the filibusters the 
incident would have been closed ! 


VOL. xxviii.—24. 
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Instead of fifteen months Doctor Jameson 
should have been sentenced for fifteen years, and 
his aristocratic friends the Sirs This, and the 
Major the Honorables That, and the Colonel the 
Honorable Thingumbobs, should go to jail like any 
common malefactor, notwithstanding the handles 
on their names, and be thankful they were not 
given short shrift against a Praetoria dead wall 
from Boer rifles. 


Dr. Jameson has added Matabeleland to the 
Empire — away with him to Wormwood Scrubs ! 
Mr. Rhodes has added Bechuanaland, Mashona- 
land, Pondoland, and Gazaland to the Empire — 
put him in Pentonville! How we have ever got 
our Empire together is a mystery, seeing how we 
treat our imperial adventurers. A cry is now be- 
ing raised for the prosecution of Mr. Rhodes, to 
which the preposterous severity of the punish- 
ment meted out to his subordinates lends force. 


The fact that other provinces have been stolen 
and the thief remains unpunished is here ad- 
vanced as areason for immunity. In the same 
breath these honorable gentlemen are called ‘‘ im- 
perial adventurers,” a relic of the days when 
England gave license to other of her honorable 
gentlemen to commit piracy on the high seas. 
Rhodes will never be tried. His natural and 
only defense would be inspiration from the home 
government and the government is not going to 
place itself in an awkward position. 


A NOVEL inquiry is being 


Good Roads _ conducted in the Good Roads 
for Movement by Charles Free- 
California man Johnson, in connection 


with his articles in the OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY for September, October, and 
November. 

He will send ten thousand circular letters to 
good roads advocates throughout the United 
States, asking practical questions relating to 
good roads. These questions have been formu- 
lated with the approval of the California Bureau 
of Highways and the Washington Department 
of Road Inquiry, so that the information gained 
will be of service in the official departments of 
good roads work. 

These letters will be sent to the following per- 
sons in each State: County Supervisors, County 
School Superintendents, Principals of Normal 
Schools, Presidents of Universities, and members 
of Good Roads Commissions and organizations. 

Any of ,jthe above persons reading this notice, 
or persons not mentioned above but interested in 
Good Roads, are requested to send replies to 
these questions, (even if they do not receive the 
letter,) addressed to Charles Freeman Johnson, 
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care OVERLAND MONTHLY, San Francisco, 
California. 

The following are the questions :— 

(1) What do you think of the plan of the 
Washington Department of Road Inquiry, for 
teaching road construction and maintenance in 
the normal and public schools, shown in 
my article, page 252, September OVERLAND 
MONTHLY? 

(2) What do you think of the plan for a State 
Bureau of Highways and State Corps of Engi- 
neers, advocated by the San Francisco Examiner, 
on page 261 of my article, September OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY? 

(3) Is there any provision in the Bridge Laws 
of your State or County, similar to that in the 
California law, shown on page 258 of my article, 
September OVERLAND ? 

The replies to these questions will be compiled 
and published in a series of articles written by 
Mr. Johnson for the OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
(November), and other publications. 

Other papers are requested to publish the 
above notice, and questions. 


A Correction. 


THE title *‘ Columbian Novels ” on page 651, 
of the June OVERLAND, was inserted in Miss 
Shinn’s list of books recommended for school 
libraries without her authority. The books are 
good ones, but, it seems, unknown to Miss 
Shinn. 


‘* Ford’s Life in Washington.’’ 


A CURIOUS bit of Bohemian humor has re- 
cently come to the OVERLAND Sanctum, and 
since it has a bearing on one of the articles in 
the present number, we think it worth while to 
make a note of it. 

It is a booklet in manuscript written by Walter 
c. Adams, Washington representative of the 
Boston Herald, that was presented by a group of 
newspaper men in Washington to Mr. Tirey L. 
Ford, on the occasion of a supper given to him 
on his departure from the capital after his suc- 
cessful pushing through of the Hydraulic Mining 
Bill, early in May of the present year. 

Its title heads this article, and the paper on 
which it is written is the common brown wrap 
ping paper used by butchers. Its illustrations 
are various, from pen sketches made expressly 
for this effort to clipped portions of well known 
advertisements. One page is decorated with a 
royal flush in hearts, as illustrating some occult 
episode in the distinguished recipient’s career. 
Another illustration represents Mr. Ford in the 
act of hooking out a chunk of River and Harbor 


Pork out of a Congressional Pork Barrel valued 
at two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
** which,” to quote the author, ‘‘ the Miners’ As- 
sociation of California wanted, but which really 
belonged to Boston.” 

The text of the booklet is a humorous recital 
of Mr. Ford’s doings in Washington, as the rep- 
resentative of the Miners’ Association, in aid of 
the bill which gave the appropriation mentioned 
in Mr. Ford’s article on Mining, in this number. 

The little book is something more than the bit 
of horseplay that it shows on the surface. News- 
paper men are hard to impose on. They cannot 
be caught by chaff, having had experience in 
many kinds of life. Therefore, when a man so 
conducts himself as to win the respect and affec- 
tion’of a group of these sharp-witted Bohemians, 
it is certain that he has solid qualities that com- 
mand admiration. Mere camaraderie will not 
do it. 

Mr. Ford’s trip to Washington and its suc- 
cessful issue was but the natural outcome of his 
life. From a boyhood of hard farm work 
in Monroe County, Missouri, where he gained 
an education by dint of much labor, he came, at 
twenty, to California in 1877. Here he worked 
as a ranch hand, on what he facetiously calls the 
“eight hour system —eight hours in the fore- 
noon and eight hours in the afternoon.”’ Park 
Henshaw, of Chico, took him into his law office 
to read law and Ford was admitted to practice in 
the Supreme Court of California in 1882. He 
hung out his shingle in Oroville and later in 
Downieville, thus coming into familiar contact 
with the miners and their operations. He was 
elected District Attorney in 1888, and again in 
1890. In 1892 he went to the State Senate. 
Now he lives in San Francisco, and is the Attor- 
ney for the Board of State Harbor Commis- 
sioners. 

He was active in the State Senate for the 
measures rehabilitating hydraulic mining, and 
was chosen early in 1896, by the State Miners 
Association, to go to Washington as their re 
presentative in procuring similar action on the 
part of Congress. The success of that mission, 
celebrated in the booklet that has been described, 
is also told in Mr. Ford’s article, but his modesty 
did not permit him there to tell how a large part 
in that success is due to his own efforts. He re- 
ceived no compensation for those efforts other 
than his share of the prosperity that is coming to 
the State from the reopening of the hydraulic 
mines. 

Mr. Ford has lately been elected chairman of 
the McKinley League of Republican Clubs. 
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Zola’s Rome, ' 


‘Rome is a great book, a book that will live and 
one that ought to insure its author an election 
to any academy on earth. It is a vast concep- 
tion,— Rome, past, present, and future,— Old 
Rome, New Rome, and Modern Rome. It is the 
second book of Zola’s trilogy, ‘* Lourdes, 
Rome, Paris,” and is superior in every respect 
to its predecessor. It is the story of a faith- 
shaken priest who goes to Rome desolate and 
gloomy from unbelief in the miracles of Lourdes. 
He gives vent to his feelings by writing a book, 
**New Rome,” which is the outgrowth of his 
latest studies in socialism. In ithe gives a story 
of primitive Christianity and its evolution into 
its modern form, with a nineteenth century study 
of Catholic society as it now exists, concluding 
with a vision of the future, invoking the return 
of the golden age of the primitive church. He 
deifies LeoX III, raises him on a glorious pinnacle, 
makes him a modern savior of mankind. The 
powers at Rome, however, do not see the book 
in the same light, and the congregation of the 
Index Expurgatorius being about to place its in- 
terdict upon it, the priest-author hurries to Rome 
to plead in person his cause before the Pope, be- 
lieving that the pontiff would understand. 

The opening chapter of Rome is devoted to a 
poetic picture of the Eternal City, and between 
paragraphs the description of the city in all its 
historic and scenic beauties goes on. In fact, 
outside of the tragic love story and the religious 
discussions the book is by all odds the best guide 
book of Rome possible, and will no doubt be 
used as such for years to come. Its exposé of 
the life at the Vatican is as interesting as it is 
instructive, and reveals an intimate acquaintance 
with the Holy See. 

Shortly after his arrival the young French 
priest found that his book was to be condemned 
and that it was not so simple a matter to throw 


_'Rome. By Emile Zola New York: 1896: Macmillan 
Co. II Vols. $2. Emporium Book Department. 
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himself at the feet of the Holy Father as he im- 
agined. Then commenced a period of struggle 
and enlightenment. Every where he comes into 
collision with the same powerful engine whose 
component parts seek to ignore one another. 
After months of lobbying he reaches the Pope, 
only to have his last dream shattered. It is a 
sorrowful, hopeless picture he paints of Italy, 
Rome, and Catholicism. The love story is 
powerful and the death scene terrible. The 
characters are all drawn with a masterful hand 
with almost too much painstaking detail. One 
cannot but wonder how the Catholic Church, 
and the Pope himself, will accept the work. No 
doubt they would like to place it under the ban 
of the Index Expurgatorius. 


A Timely Book on Cuba.’ 


SENOR CABRERA’S work on Cuba, now 
translated into English under the title Cuba and 
the Cubans, will be welconte to a great many 
Americans. The reports of the sanguinary con- 
flict now raging in that island are so utterly un- 
trustworthy, whichever side they come from, 
that a book written before the struggle began, 
by a man of undoubted probity and authority in 
his subject, (for Sefior Cabrera was the recog- 
nized leader of the Autonomist party in Cuba,) 
will clear away many doubts. 

The the Spanish people accepted the work as 
valuable is proved by the fact that since its first 
publication in Spain in 1887, eight editions have 
been issued. 


Aldrich’s Marjorie Daw.* 


IN THE Riverside Aldine Series Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company has republished Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich’s little volume of classics, Mar- 
jorie Daw and Other Stories. 

No sweeter, more charming, humorous, or 


2Cuba and the Cubans. By Raimundo Cabrera. Philadel- 
phia: Levytype Company. $5.50. 


3Marjorie Daw, and Other Stories. By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: $1.00. 
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pathetic bundle of stories have ever been placed 
before the public than ‘‘ Marjorie Daw,” “‘ Miss 
Mehitabel’s Son,” “‘ Mademoiselle Olympe Za- 
briski,”’ “‘ Pére Antoine’s Date-Palm,” “‘ Quite 
So,”’ “A Rivermouth Romance,” and the rest. 
They are almost as well known to the readers 
of this generation as ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,”’ and 
stand as models of clever plots and pure English. 
The book should be placed in the libraries of all 
our schools, and would be read and read with in- 
creasing pleasure and profit. 


TANDAR ey |! 


MR. CHARLES J. KAPPLER, 60 Corcoran 
Building, Washington, has devised the accepted 
emblem of the Free Silver movement. It is a 
badge in the form of a field daisy, with a gold 
center marked “‘ 1,” and sixteen silver numbered 
petals. It is beautiful and expressive, and de- 
serves the commendation it has received from 
the great Silver leaders, Stewart, Bland, Teller, 
Dubois, and others, and the adoption, July 21, 
1896, by the National Committee of the National 
Silver Party. 
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THE RIVAL CIRCUSES. 


The Bryan-Sewall-Watson Monster two-ring Exposition of World’s Wonders. 


The Hanna-McKinley Syndicate Sensational Spectacular Show. 
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